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—the suspense of a first-rate adventure story 
—the psychological drama of a fine novel 
—the inspiration of a fighting faith 


The story of Father Edward Haggerty and 
his three years with the Filipino guerrillas 
in the hills of Mindanao. A tale of ambushes, 
captures, tortures and escapes, it is also the 


257 pages moving record of conflict within a man of 
Map endpapers God embroiled in violence. Vivid, intimate 
$2.75 pictures of American, Filipino and Moro 


leaders enrich this fascinating, fast-paced 
chronicle of “the greatest Resistance Move- 
ment of the war”. ... A Selection of The 
Catholic Book Club. 
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The story of a pioneer woman physician, 
Dr. Agnes McLaren, who drew up a plan of 
medical aid for the women and children of 
India. Under her successor, Dr. Anna Dengel, 
it grew into a widespread organization of 
professionally trained medical missionaries. 
A Selection of The Spiritual Book Associates. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Ad Multos Annos. In 1876 it was 2 common opinion 
that the great days of the Papacy were over. Garibaldi had 
taken Rome and the Pope was a prisoner in the Vatican. 
In Germany, Bismarck was consolidating the Empire and 
meditating the Kulturkampf. And on March 2 of that year 
Eugenio Pacelli was born. Today, seventy years after, Bis- 
marck is gone, and his latest successor took his own life 
amid the ruins of Germany. The shattered Italian state is 
slowly rebuilding itself. But the Pope holds his court in 
Rome, and from all over the world men come to be honored 
by him. And his words are borne to the ends of the earth. 


interracial Justice Week. From March 2 to 9 the Na- 
tional Commission on Interracial Justice, representing the 
97 affiliated colleges of the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, will be celebrating Interracial Justice 
Week. This is an event of national significance. The particu- 
lar theme this year is a better understanding between Negro 
and white Americans. On this theme, essay, short-story and 

contests will be staged, and forums conducted in the 
affiliated Catholic colleges throughout the country. Locally, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart will be host 
to the six affiliated colleges of the Metropolitan area for a 
forum on the “Contribution of the Negro to the Arts.” 
Joining the student speakers, Dr. Sterling A. Brown of 
Howard University will speak at Manhattanville on “The 
Spirit of the Contribution of the Negro in the Arts.” The 
climax of the New York celebration of Interracial Justice 
Week will be a concert to be given at Town Hall on March 
9 by a group of Negro and white artists. Proceeds of the 
concert will be used to found a scholarship for the Negro 
boy or girl who qualifies. 


Substitute for Conscription. Correspondents sometimes 
write in to ask what substitute we offer for compulsory 
military training in peacetime. It won’t do, they add, merely 
to oppose conscription. We confess to surprise at the sug- 
gestion that we haven’t proposed a substitute. The leading 
editorial in our issue of February 10, 1945, stated, argued 
and concluded that complete and mutual disarmament is 
the only real and satisfactory substitute for peacetime con- 
scription. Our article of two weeks ago, “Put That Pis- 
tol Down,” was written precisely to proclaim in letters 
six feet high, so to spreak, the momentous speech Senator 
Millard E. Tydings of Maryland made in the Senate on 
January 27. “What we must control,” he said, “is not 
the atomic bomb, not the scientist who makes it, but the 
ability to make wer.” And to show what he meant, he 
presented a formal resolution calling for world disarmament, 
asking our government to support it with all its resources. 
Great Britain’s plea to the UNO Security Council’s Military 
Committee to vote abolition of military conscription in all 
the United Nations is a first step in the direction of world 
disarmament. 


Soviet Double-talk. Said Russian Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff on October 31, 1939: 


The British Government has announced that its aim 
in the war with Germany is nothing more nor less 
than the “destruction of Hitlerism.” This means that 
the British and the French have declared something in 
the nature of an “ideological war” on Germany... . 
There is absolutely no justification for a war of this 


kind. One may accept or reject the ideology of Hit- 
lerism as well as any other ideological system; that is 
a matter of political views. But everybody should un- 
derstand that an ideology cannot be destroyed by force, 
that it cannot be eliminated by war. It is therefore not 
only senseless but criminal to wage such a war for the 
“destruction of Hitlerism,” camouflaged as a fight for 
“democracy.” 
On February 9, 1946, in a “campaign” speech, Premier 
Stalin spoke in a somewhat different vein. He said: 


In view of this circumstance [the desire of the Fascist 
States to expand] the Second World War against the 
Axis Powers, as distinct from the First World War, 
assumed from the very beginning an anti-Fascist lib- 
erating character, having also as one of its aims the 
re-establishment of democratic liberties. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the war against 
the Axis Powers could only strengthen and did 
strengthen the anti-Fascist and liberating character of 
the Second World War. (Italics added.) 


Despite our best efforts, we do not seem to be able to make 
these pronouncements add up. There appears to be a dis- 
crepancy of some kind. Recalling what happened to poor 
Earl Browder, we naturally hesitate to suggest that the 
Soviet Foreign Commissar has perhaps been guilty, in some 
slight degree, of the heinous heresy of “revisionism.” (It 
is unthinkable, of course, that Stalin might be wrong.) 


The Children Wonder. Someone has lately wondered in 
public whether world organization and peace was for the 
sake of pleasing Russia or vice versa. The wonder was pro- 
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voked by the tenderness to the point of softness with which 
the United States goes into and out of its dealings with 
Mr. Stalin. Every child in the land knows and appreciates 
the dire necessity which compels us to compromise here and 
there with a tough trader. But when the terms of the com- 
promise involve giving away the very treasure that reluctant 
compromise is supposedly defending, then even the children 
begin to wonder. For instance, about the goings-on in North 
China and Manchuria. Perhaps Stalin is perfectly justified 
in keeping his army in North China, in holding down Man- 
churia while he carts away its industrial plant and establishes 
a Chinese puppet regime, in not keeping his word about 
clearing out in February. Perhaps. But we have not merely 
the right but an obligation to be certain, since we now 
know that we persuaded the Chinese to make the original 
deal with Russia and to that extent our good faith and 
honor are at stake. “We” and “our,” incidentally, refer 
not to a few experts in the State Department, but to the 
American people. Surely, if Stalin is in the clear, he wouldn’t 
mind letting just one or two newspapermen look around. 
We (the American people) hope that our experts wouldn’t 
either. 


Freedom in Spain. Spaniards who wish to preserve a 
stable government and save their country from the horrors 
of civil war are rightly concerned about malicious attempts 
of other nations to blacken their country, and are anxious 
to show that Spain is not neglectful of what the Falange, 
in a recent manifesto, termed the “imprescriptible rights of 
the individual.” Such imprescriptible rights, however, seem 
to have been forgotten in the case of Dr. George F. Taylor, 
aged 69, an American dentist who has lived in Madrid, 
according to a February 19 AP dispatch, for forty years. 
Dr. Taylor was standing in a central street with his daughter 
when a Falangist demonstration honoring Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco passed. A uniformed student knocked off 
his hat and eye-glasses, saying: “That will teach you to take 
off your hat.” The United States Embassy issued a protest 
concerning Dr. Taylor, as well as in the case of Carl Hart- 
man, an AP reporter, who was forced to give the Falangist 
salute. Two prominent law professors—Dr. José Yanguas 
Messia, professor of international law and former Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, and the dean of political science, Dr. 
Joseph Marin Gascén—who had signed a message of saluta- 
tion for the Spanish Pretender, Prince Juan, narrowly es- 
caped serious personal injury at the hands of rioting Univer- 
sity students. Nor did the five-days imprisonment, in Janu- 
ary, of Maria Cruz-White, Spanish-born wife of an Ameri- 
can newspaperman, for the crime of criticizing Franco, help 
to form an impression abroad of Falange regard for the basic 
right of free speech. Yet the civilized world is now contend- 
ing for it against the totalitarian blackout in the East. A 
world battling for free speech and human rights cannot 
achieve its purpose unless each country will cooperate to 
guarantee them at home. 
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Schools of Agriculture. The almost complete absence of 
practical schools of agriculture under Catholic auspices has 
been brought out by requests from returning veterans seek- 
ing instruction in such schools. After all discounts for over. 
enthusiasm and lack of background have been made, it re- 
mains true that thousands of veterans are legitimately seek. 
ing opportunities, with some hope of success, for settling 
on the land or for a career in agriculture. To prepare them- 
selves, most realize they need training and so proceed to 
look for it under the GI Bill of Rights. When they look for 
Catholic schools of the kind, only disappointment awaits 
them, for the land has been a blind spot in the highly de- 
veloped system of Catholic education in the United States, 
Technical training of a specialized kind may perhaps best 
be left to State universities and Land-Grant colleges, but 
there can be no reason for the present ignoring of agricul- 
ture as a science and a way of life in our colleges, except 2 
lack of vision. A nation without roots in the land is only 
preparing for social disintegration and race-suicide. The Uni- 
versal Church has indeed a promise of divine assistance but 
we, its American children, must not rely on that promise 
to make up for our own short-sightedness and neglect of 
natural means. Urbanization and excessive industrialization 
will take their toll of Catholics and are already doing so. 
One veteran grasps this fact when he writes: “If rural life 
with its at least semi-independence is as much to be desired 
as the letters of the Holy Fathers seem to indicate, there 
surely must be many schools and colleges where one could 
at least receive some training for such a life. If there are 
not, some one has ‘missed the boat.’ ” 


Pepper-Hook Bill. Under the 1938 Wages and Hours 
Act, the minimum wage for workers in interstate industry 
is forty cents an hour. The drive to raise this minimum to 
a more realistic level—even the Government admits the 
cost of living has advanced more than thirty per cent since 
1939—reached the fighting stage two weeks ago when the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor reported out 
the Pepper-Hook bill. If this bill becomes law, the minimum 
wage will be increased immediately to sixty-five cents an 
hour. In two years, it will jump to seventy cents, and then, 
in 1950, to seventy-five cents. The coverage has been ex- 
tended to include “first processing” workers in agricultura! 
areas of production, and several “white-collar” groups. 
The opposition to the bill, which will be reflected in Con- 
gress, especially in the House of Representatives, comes 
chiefly from large commercial agricultural interests and 
from various business organizations. Not all businessmen, 
however, are against the bill. Said one of them, Genersl 
Robert Wood Johnson, Chairman of the Board of Johnson 
and Johnson, testifying before the Senate Committee: “We 
have come to a time when we can honestly say, at least 
in our country, that man does not have the right to employ 
his fellow man unless he can pay a subsistence wage.” The 
complete text of General Johnson’s testimony appeared in 
the January number of the Catholic Mind. It is worth a few 
minutes of anybody’s time. 


““Cralog.”’ It is not a euphonious name, but it will mean 
the difference between life and death to thousands of people. 
“Cralog,” Council of Relief Agencies Licensed for Opera- 
tion in Germany, was set up by President Truman on Febrv- 
ary 19 as the sole agency authorized to accept American 
contributions for civilian relief in Germany for distribu- 
tion in the American zone. A total of 2,000 tons a month 
may be sent, provided shipping and port space are available. 
Parcels addressed to individuals in Germany may not be sent. 
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War Relief Services-N.C.W.C. is one of the eleven agencies, 
and has 500 tons of food ready for shipment. The President’s 
action is a step in the right direction. 


Ring Again, Postman. Proverbially, the postman always 
rings twice. But he had to do a great deal of ringing at 
the doors of Congress before it admitted that he might 
need a little larger salary. While wages, during the war, 
were frozen at the 1942 level, those of the post-office em- 
ployes were still at the 1925 level. (That’s not a misprint; 
we said ninetcen twenty-five.) Last year, indeed, Congress, 
finally awakened by their long and continued ringing, did 
grant them some relief. So now the young postman starts 
at $1,700; in ten years he can rise to $2,700; and if he 
hangs on for fifteen more years Uncle Sam will reward 


his swift courier with $3,000 a year. (Uncle Sam’s tax 
collector, of course, gets a healthy bite at the money in one 
shape or another; the $3,000 doesn’t look so impressive 
when he gets through.) Of the relief granted by Congress, 
when it was first mooted, Representative Mason of Illinois 
said that it was “a shot in the arm, a temporary expedient 
until full and complete justice can be done.” At the present 
moment two bills (H.R. 5059, introduced by Mr. Burch 
of Virginia, and S. 1715, introduced by Mr. Mead of New 
York) propose a further temporary raise of $300. Postal 
employes willingly accept such crumbs, since the plea of 
a pending permanent reorganization has been too often the 
excuse for refusing immediate relief. It is high time that 
the Government, in the words of Representative Judd of 
Minnesota, dealt justly with its own employes. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE POLITICAL EARTHQUAKE caused by President 
Truman’s three appointments of Commodore Vardaman and 
Messrs. Pauley and Allen was only the symptom of a deep 
cleavage that has existed in governmental circles ever since 
Roosevelt died. The appointments seemed to be so clearly 
in the nature of paying personal political debts that many 
Senators rested in the comfortable assumption that Mr. 
Truman was merely “giving them a run,” as the saying goes, 
and that if they failed of confirmation he could always say 
to them that he had tried anyhow and, according to Wash- 
ington’s ethics, the debt was paid. 

Senatorial complacency was rudely shaken when it became 
apparent that the President really wanted the confirmation 
of his appointees. His other appointments had been so uni- 
formly acceptable that these apparently purely political and 
personal ones created a shock in themselves. Then, when 
Mr. Pauley’s oil connections and Mr. Allen’s insurance con- 
nections came out, there was something like consternation. 

Nobody in Washington ever forgets what happened when 
a previous Senator became President. For Mr. Harding’s 
“Ohio gang” there was in everybody’s mind the specter of a 
new “Missouri gang.” Nobody, even his enemies, wanted 
that to happen to Mr. Truman. So when it became generally 
known that Mr. Pauley was connected with oil, everybody 
thought of ex-Secretary Fall; and when it became known 
that Mr. Allen was connected with insurance, everybody 
thought of trouble in that quarter. 

These two situations created a sort of panic of fear among 
the Democrats, and a curious dilemma among the Republi- 
cans. From a selfish point of view, nothing could please 
them so much as to see that what had caused the downfall 
of the Republicans in the late ’twenties might happen to the 
Democrats; yet they were bound by their oath to see that it 
did not happen. They had to help rescue the Democrats 
from danger. 

Whatever may be said of Mr. Ickes’ resignation letter and 
of his subsequent statements, he did bring out the possible 
danger that lay ahead. His sober warning could not go 
unheeded. And his resignation itself created an even more 
difficult situation. Who was to take his place? With oil and 
the public lands under the Department of the Interior, the 
man who succeeds Mr. Ickes will have a heavy responsibility. 
It quickly became clear that the successor would have his 
antecedents, and his sponsors, closely scrutinized. The fate 
of the Democratic party and, to a great degree, of the 
country, lies with the successor of Mr. Ickes. 

Wirrrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


AN OFFICIAL REPORT of the Army Chief of Chaplains 
states that 2,956 Army Chaplains have been returned to 
civilian status since September 1, 1945. On January 31 there 
were still 5,184 Army Chaplains on duty. The January 31st 
release gives these further figures: 77 Army Chaplains died 
in battle action; 74 died of non-battle causes, including § 
who died in Japanese prison camps; 243 were wounded in 
action; 2 are still listed as missing, and 1,343 Army Chap- 
lains have received 1,777 war decorations. An NCWC News 
Service bulletin, dated October 25, 1945, listed 55 Catholic 
Army Chaplains who had died in service. 

» Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, has 
accepted the invitation of the Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association to become its Presi- 
dent General. He succeeds the late Bishop John B. Peterson 
of Manchester, who was President General from 1936 till 
his death in 1944. Archbishop McNicholas’ interest in edu- 
cation is widely known. 

P In his moving tribute to the Church of New York, broad- 
cast from Rome, Cardinal Spellman made gracious reference 
to Saint Isaac Jogues, who 300 years ago “walked the lanes 
of New York,” and to his fellow-Jesuits who now have 
there “the center of a zealous apostolate of teaching and 
of religious service.” 

P According to official statistics, the Catholic population of 
Japan in 1944 was 118,249, together with an additional 
9,958 Catholics in Formosa. These figures, however, were 
gathered before the atom bomb killed 10,000 Catholics in 
Nagasaki on August 9, 1945. During the war one priest died 
in prison, and four priests, ten seminarians and sixty Sisters 
were killed in air raids. Fifty churches, most of them in the 
larger cities, were completely destroyed. In Tokyo eleven of 
the eighteen parishes are in ruins. Despite this, the Church 
in Japan is beginning activities anew. The Catholic Univer- 
sity of Tokyo has reopened, and recently the Tokyo Catholic 
weekly, Katorikku Shimbun, resumed publication just ten 
months after its office and printing plant were destroyed in 
an air raid, 

P Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, Congresswoman from Connecti- 
cut, was received into the Church on February 17. 

> The American Catholic Sociological Society will resume 
its annual meetings on March 2 and 3 in Cleveland. Papers 
at the convention will have a common theme, “Facing Con- 
temporary Social Issues,” and will treat of such subjects as 
full and fair employment, education for family reorganiza- 
tion, the Negro family, social implications of intolerance, the 
race question. A. P. F. 
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CONSISTORIES: 
PAST AND PRESENT 


ELENA ROSPIGLIOSI 


LAST WEEK’S CONSISTORIES will undoubtedly be re- 
corded as epoch-making in the annals of Catholic Church 
history. 

They certainly were characteristic of the Church’s spirit 
of comprehension and adaptability to all times, while re- 
maining unswervingly faithful to its Divine mission in the 
world. As the Holy Father himself said in his Christmas 
allocution, his intent in appointing the new Cardinals has 
been to stress the universality of Christ’s Church. Conse- 
quently the best and most eminent among her sons were 
summoned from the four quarters of the globe to become 
members of the Sacred College, the Senate of the Church, 
from which new Popes are chosen. 

It may be interesting, under the present circumstances, to 
glance briefly back through the ages upon other Consistories 
which were equally characteristic of their times, or in which 
outstanding events were emphasized. 


MEANING OF WorpD 


The word “Consistory,” today used only to denote the 
Church’s Senate—the members of which are the Cardinals or 
Princes of the Church—dates back to the Roman Empire, 
and especially to Emperor Constantine’s days, when it stood 
for consilium principis or “Council of the Empire.” 

In the Middle Ages, the word “Consistory” was used to 
describe gatherings and councils in general, but especially 
those of an ecclesiastical nature. The Consistorium evolved 
in the course of time from the primitive gatherings known 
as Presbyteria, which were gatherings of the Roman clergy. 
Saint Jerome (A.D. 346-429) alludes to the Presbyteria in 
one of his epistles as the cleri Romani senatus (senate of the 
Roman clergy). The Popes were wont, from the earliest 
days, to submit the most important problems of Church 
government to these periodical gatherings of the Roman 
clergy and to hear their opinions regarding such matters. 

Presbyteria, as they gradually evolved into Consistoria, 
were attended no longer merely by the local Roman clergy, 
but by all the Bishops present in Rome at the time of sum- 
mons, and especially by the suburban Bishops, namely those 
in charge of the seven suburban dioceses—those nearest to 
the See of Rome. 


Wat Are CARDINALS? 


As time went on it became increasingly difficult, for obvi- 
ous reasons of the Church’s continual growth, to summon so 
large a number of the clergy to councils, and consequently 
the Popes chose the most eminent and representative mem- 
bers of the various religious communities, known ever since 
the earliest days as presbyteri cardinales, and appointed them 
as members of the Church’s supreme Council, or College of 
Cardinals. (The word “cardinal” derives from cardo, hinge, 
consequently “Cardinals” stands for those upon whom “the 
Church hinges.”’) 

Consistories have been held throughout the Church’s his- 
tory to discuss and settle important problems relating to 
religious and moral matters, Church discipline, ecclesiastical 
appointments, the establishment of new dioceses and like 
questions. 

In the past the Cardinals took an active part in the dis- 
cussion of such questions during the course of Consistories. 
Later, however, it became customary for such problems to 
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be studied and solved by other ecclesiastical organizations of 
which the Princes of the Church were also members. Such 
organizations submitted their findings to the Pope, with 
whom all final authority invariably rests. Thus, today, the 
Cardinals are summed to Consistory to enhance the authority 
of the Pope’s decisions, to hear his views on matters of 
Church discipline, teachings and policy, and affairs of world 
importance, and to be informed of the new appointments the 
Holy Father has decided upon. 


Types oF CONSISTORIES 


Consistories are generally held in the Pope’s official resi- 
dence; they are “secret,” “semi-public” and “public.” The 
secret Consistories were in the past held in the Pope’s private 
chambers; the public and semi-public ones take place in the 
great halls built for the purpose in the Vatican Palace or in 
Saint Peter’s Basilica itself. 

Consistories have also been held by Popes in the course of 
a journey. Pius VI held one in Vienna, and Pius VII in 
Paris. There is nothing to prevent a Consistory from being 
held in London, New York, Rio or Pekin, should a Pope ever 
journey to these places. Instances are also recorded of Con- 
sistories being held in palaces in which the Popes did not 
reside. This occurred in the reigns of Sixtus IV, Paul II] 
and Clement XI. Popes Hadrian VI, Clement VII, Clement 
IX and Alexander VIII held dramatic Consistories on their 
death-beds in their private chambers. 

A famous Consistory of remote times was the one held 
by Pope Saint Nicholas I (A.D. 858-867) in defense of 
Saint Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, against the in- 
truder Photius, who had the Emperor’s support. In his let- 
ters to Saint Ignatius, Pope Nicholas informs him that in 
the presence of Leo, the Imperial Ambassador, he had sum- 
moned all the highest Prelates of the Church to a solemn 
Consistory to protest against Photius’ appointment, con- 
firming Ignatius in his post as Patriarch. 

Consistories, as has been mentioned above, are of three 
kinds: secret, in which the Pope and Cardinals alone take part; 
semi-public, at which the Pope, Cardinals, Bishops and other 
prelates are present; and public. The latter are solemn cere- 
monies attended by all the above-mentioned ecclesiastics and, 
besides, by eminent personalities, members of the Papal Court 
and, within limits, the general public. 


Roya. Visrrors 


Old diaries record the fact that during semi-public Con- 
sistories, before the extra omnes or “all retire” was pro- 
nounced, the Pope, seated in the Consistorial Chair, was wont 
to grant special audiences to Cardinals who asked for them. 
Kings and Princes visiting Rome were admitted to these 
functions in special seats prepared for them behind the 
Cardinals’ benches, on the right-hand side of the Papal 
throne, while members of the papal court occupied seats on 
the left. 

Cosimo III, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was present at a 
semi-public Consistory held by Pope Innocent XII (1691- 
1700), but was obliged to leave when the extra ommes was 
pronounced, after which the Cardinals remained alone with 
the Pope. On the other hand, reigning monarchs were some- 
times granted the privilege of attending a secret Consistory. 
This was the case, for instance, with Christina, the enter- 
prising Queen of Sweden, who was admitted by Pope Alex- 
ander XII (1655-1667) to such a ceremony. An elaborate 
ritual was prescribed for the attendance of sovereigns at 4 
Consistory. Kings were seated immediately after the first 
Cardinal-Bishop of a suburban Diocese. Queens and Heirs to 
the Throne were placed immediately after the first of the 
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Cardinal-Priests, while the Electors of the Holy Roman 
Empire were seated between the last two Cardinal-Deacons, 
the three Ecclesiastical Electors being entitled to precedence 
over the others. 

Another famous was the one held by Pope 
Paul II in 1470, when, together with the ambassadors 
representing all the Italian princes, the Pontiff formed a 
league against the Turks, 

A peculiar Consistory was that which Pope Sixtus IV held 
by the death-bed of Cardinal Latino Orsini. The Pope was 
very fond of Cardinal Orsini and held his wisdom in high 
repute; and when grave questions came up for discussion in 
the year 1477, though the Cardinal was at death’s door, the 
Pope, followed by the entire College of Cardinals, left the 
Vatican and betook himself to the Orsini Palace at Monte 
Giordano, crossing the Sant’Angelo bridge bridge over the 
Tiber. 

In the past the Sacred College was wont to voice its 
opinion regarding the acceptability of the new Cardinals 
whom the Pope intended to appoint. This often gave rise to 
lengthy and heated discussions, one of the most remarkable 
of which occurred during a Consistory held by Julius II on 
December 1, 1505, which lasted from one o’clock in the 
afternoon until midnight. 


Hsroric INcDENT 


A Consistory held by Paul III was characterized by a 
singular incident. The Pope was then negotiating peace be- 
tween Emperor Charles V and King Francis I of France. 
A special Consistory had been summoned, which was at- 
tended by the Emperor himself and the French ambassadors. 
During the ceremony Charles burst forth, violently attacking 
King Francis. The Emperor concluded by proposing that he 
and the French King should fight a duel, armed with swords 
or daggers, stripped of all but their shirts! Should Francis 
refuse, Charles was determined to carry on the war until one 
of them was utterly defeated. The Pope and the Cardinals 
were aghast at such language, while the French ambassadors 
tried vainly to protest. Charles left the Consistory in a 
“royal” rage. Subsequently the Pope persuaded him to grant 
an audience to the French representatives, in which the 
Emperor shamefacedly attempted to efface the painful im- 
pression previously made. Pope Paul III, on the other hand, 
declared that could he have foreseen such an incident, he 
would have taken strong measures to prevent it. 

It would be impossible here to enumerate all the interest- 
ing and outstanding Consistories which have taken place in 
the course of history; we merely wish to mention one more 
—that held by Pope Pius IV on “tas 17, 1793, in which he 
announced the beheading of King Louis XVI of France and 
painted a tragic picture of that unhappy land, a prey to the 


horrors of revolution. 


It is also interesting to recall that Pope Pius VII (1800- 
1823) was the Pope who created the greatest number of 
Cardinals. In the course of 21 Consistories, he appointed no 
less than 98. 

Last week’s Consistory must rank with the great Con- 
sistories of the Church’s history. All roads led to Rome— 
and the seaways and the airways as well. From all over the 
world newsmen assembled; all over the world the wires sang 
with the story of the coming of the Cardinals; all over 
the world the ether-ways were cleared and men listened 
for the Pope’s words. On the threshold of a new era in 
human history, in an hour of doubt and confused cross- 
purposes, the Supreme Pontiff’s voice spoke with tranquil 
certainty—“as one having authority”—recalling men to the 
true way to peace. 


WORLD FOOD OUTLOOK 
WILLIAM J. GIBBONS 


WHEN the Food and Agricultural Organization met in 
Quebec back in October, most of the delegates frankly 
acknowledged that provision of an adequate world food 
supply is a problem which will be solved only by interna- 
tional cooperation. The question of food so intimately affects 
all human beings that it can readily become the stepping 
stone to further understanding between nations or an occa- 
sion of fresh strife and war. The Honorable David Wilson, 
New Zealand delegate, put the matter tersely when he de- 
clared: “While fear of hunger and want persists we must 
do everything in our power to remedy the present state of 
affairs, which will inevitably lead to unrest, turmoil and war 
if not rectified.” 

It was generally agreed at the Quebec meeting that food- 
production quotas everywhere must bear a relationship to 
world food needs and should not be used merely as an instru- 
ment of bolstering domestic price levels. Inasmuch as FAO 
is a research and information agency it cannot directly im- 
plement the generous principles on which it is based. The 
problem of obtaining a more equitable distribution of food 
will therefore sooner or later have to be met by UNO, for 
the matter is one which requires long-term planning on an 
international level. 

Only a few months have elapsed since the FAO insisted 
on world cooperation to meet food needs. Already the na- 
tions are faced with a test of their sincerity, for a food 
crisis has developed proportionate in magnitude only to the 
war which just ended. Large portions of the world’s popula- 
tion are today more hungry than they have been in modern 
times. President Truman was not exaggerating when he 
stated in the February 6 message: “More people face starva- 
tion and actual death for want of food today than in any 
war year and perhaps in all the war years combined.” If 
matters are merely allowed to run their course some 
believe that war casualties will be overshadowed by the 
deaths through famine. The crisis is all the more serious 
because it occurs simultaneously in several parts of the globe 
and supplies are not on hand to meet the minimum needs of 
all without restriction on consumption in more fortunate 
areas. 


Evurope’s Foop NEEpDs 


The recent British White Paper on food reveals that 
European wheat production has fallen from the pre-war 
average of 42 million tons to 23 million in 1945. It is esti- 
mated that 140 million persons in Europe are living on s 
restricted diet of approximately 2,000 calories a day and 
that 100 million more are receiving an average of 1,500 
calories or less. While the 2,000-calorie level is within the 
limit of safety, it has resulted in reduced industrial efficiency 
and hence hinders reconstruction. For terms of comparison 
it should be remembered that the average American diet at 
present is 3,360 calories a day and is definitely sufficient 
according to nutritional standards, despite a shortage of 
sugar, fats and oils. The United States never knew hunger 
during the war and therefore finds it difficult to appreciate 
fully the European plight. By imagining a cut of from « 
third to a half in our daily food consumption we can get 
some idea of what Europeans are experiencing. 

The wartime neutral countries, Spain, Portugal, Ireland 
and Sweden are decidedly the best off; and Belgium, Den- 
mark and Britain are removed from starvation, despite 
severe shortages. Yet, even in Portugal, flour sales are limited 
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to a little over a half pound weekly per person, and in Spain 
the bread ration is set at four ounces a day. It is the Balkans, 
Central Europe and Finland that are hardest hit. Through- 
out Europe, even in the better-off countries, meats and fats 
are in short supply and strict rationing is practically uni- 
versal. 

There are several reasons for this deplorable situation, first 
of which is the dislocation of agriculture and loss of man- 
power consequent to the war. Second is the breakdown of 
the never very efficient transportation system, through war 
destruction and non-replacement of equipment. Europe, with 
its high mountains and numerous national boundaries, has 
never developed transport as have we in the United States. 
The other important reason for the food crisis is non-war in 
origin, namely drought and short crops. In the Iberian 
Peninsula and the Balkans there have been several seasons of 
below-normal rainfall. In Yugoslavia, for example, last year’s 
wheat harvest was but half of normal; and in Bulgaria both 
men and livestock are dying as a consequence of severe 
drought. In his recent report on February 6 to the Secretary 
General of UNO, Trygve Lie, Herbert Lehman, Director of 
UNRRA, summed up the situation by saying: “Until the 
next harvests, most of the countries liberated from the en- 
emy depend on outside help to meet their minimum basic 
needs for bread and fats. Last year’s crops in these countries 
were very far below normal.” 


STARVATION IN THE ORIENT 
UNRRA’s efforts have been directed primarily to the 


liberated countries of Europe. For this reason, in addition to 
the fact that the war in the East is more recently terminated, 
it is not surprising that reports on the food situation in the 
Orient are not very full. At last the seriousness of Asia’s 
food shortage is being publicized. The critical situation in 
India has been largely responsible for increased awareness of 
the problem. 

China has long been used to famines resulting from flood 
and drought; but the protracted war has left her more than 
ordinarily dislocated in producing and transporting the food 
supply. Now she must lean heavily upon UNRRA for im- 
ports of wheat and rice. The Chinese Government already 
has requested of UNRRA a million metric tons of rice to 
meet its needs prior to the 1946 harvest. Although UNRRA 
managed to screen down this request to 720,900 tons, there 
can be no doubt that China’s larder is seriously short-stocked. 

In Japan food is scarce, subsequent to a poor rice crop 
resulting from bad weather, loss of manpower and lack of 
fertilizers. The fish catch, upon which Japan also depends, 
has been below normal. Needless to say, shortage is accen- 
tuated by the influx of thousands of Japanese, either de- 
mobilized from the army or repatriated from China, Man- 
churia or the wartime empire. 

It is in India that the worst crisis exists. The wheat- 
growing Punjab will be fortunate if it harvests half of the 
expected four-million-ton crop. Shortages have also appeared 
in other parts of India, and strict rationing has become an 
absolute necessity, even in the areas with more abundant 
crops. Speaking before UNO, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar said: 

We hoped and prayed that we in India could be self- 

sufficient in food, but during the last few months na- 

ture has played us a very sorry trick indeed. Cyclones, 
storms and droughts during the last three months have 
wrecked our hopes. 
Shortages are estimated as at least three million, and pos- 
sibly seven million, tons. The daily grain ration had to be cut 
to twelve ounces, a grave hardship on those portions of the 
population that have money to buy little else. 
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The special food commission sent to London told UNO 
that millions are in danger of death. While in previous 
famines many have been able to subsist on as low as eight 
or nine ounces of grain, a repetition of such a situation will 
take a heavy toll and cause widespread suffering. Recalling 
that in the 1942-43 famine 1,500,000 died, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar told UNO: “We cannot, and dare not, face 
similar situation again.” 

India’s food problem is aggravated by political strife 
between the India Party and the Moslems. Congress Party 
members have been displeased with certain of the delegates 
on the food commission, feeling that food is being used as a 
means of obtaining political objectives. On February 14, 
speaking to a Benares crowd, Pandit Jawaharal Nehru de- 
clared: “If people die of hunger, their deaths will be 
avenged.” Viscount Wavell, the Viceroy, has been well aware 
of the bitter feeling and has urged cooperation between all 
groups in meeting the national crisis. Asking submission to 
the Government’s Food Department in achieving fair dis- 
tribution, he emphasized that “food must not be a matter 
of party politics.” 


MEETING THE NEED 


Once the meaning of UNRRA Director Lehman’s report 
and of the report from India had been grasped, the Big 
Five of the Security Council immediately called upon the 
General Assembly to avoid the catastrophe of worldwide 
famine and starvation by “immediate and drastic” action to 
save and grow more food. Great Britain was the first to 
respond, although herself seriously short of many food prod- 
ucts. Australia and the United States followed soon after 
with increased export programs, while Canada and other 
exporting nations started a survey of their stocks. 

The 225 million bushels of wheat pledged by the United 
States for liberated areas will cause no genuine hardship here 
at home, unless a limitation of beer- and liquor-production 
and use of slightly darker bread are to be considered as such. 
The 1.6 billion pounds of meat promised still leave us with 
plenty for domestic consumption, with a per-capita quota 
higher than pre-war levels. The 375 million pounds of fats 
and vegetable oils promised by the President will, however, 
be more missed in American diets for 1946, but even this 
curtailment brings us nowhere near the low level of the 
suffering countries in consumption of these items. 

Many have felt that awareness of the situation came with 
unexpected suddenness. This is only partially true. For many 
months UNRRA has been requesting allocations, and usually 
received only a portion of them. The chief reason for slow- 
ness of response apparently has been fear on the part of 
governments of exporting countries that the home popula- 
tion was unwilling to make the sacrifice. It is also true that 
the full extent of the shortage was not realized until mid- 
winter. This is readily understandable, as it takes depart- 
ments of agriculture some time to tabulate crop yields of 
the preceding season, and few countries have departments as 
prompt and efficient in this matter as our own. It should 
also be pointed out that the prompt tabulation of world 
statistics on food in as much detail as is now being done is 
still in process of development. In the past most exporting 
countries have viewed the matter in terms of their own 
economy and maintenance of price levels. Practical concern 
for world food needs to the extent we now know seems to 
be the outcome of increasing consciousness of international 
problems. 

The great threat to further cooperation in solving the 
world’s food problems is an economic isolationism which 
seeks to secure domestic self-sufficiency and rests satisfied 
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there, choosing meanwhile to ignore the fate of other peoples. 
Opposed to this selfish attitude are the convictions of those 
who see that satisfaction of the world’s hunger is both an 
international economic issue which cannot safely be ignored 
and a serious moral problem. In making his statement, Presi- 
dent Truman put the present crisis on this plane, saying: 
“I know the conscience of the American people will not 
permit them to withhold or stint their cooperation while 
their fellow men in other lands suffer and die.” It would be 
regrettable indeed if any of the nations, especially our own, 
which are blessed with abundance of natural resources and 
more advanced techniques should decide that the world’s 
food needs, both emergency and permanent, are not a matter 
of their concern. 


DEEP IN THE HEART 
OF TAXES 


VERNON J. GLENN 


DEATH AND TAXES are inescapable, Franklin said. But 
we are still trying. We have the best of the Old Man with 
the Scythe so far. But in taxes he has an able recruit. Almost 
all of us have had to ask for help on this vital subject at 
some time in our lives. And there have been more of us 
puzzled in recent years than ever before. 

Hundreds trek into my office annually for aid in filing 
income-tax returns. Problems, problems, problems. How 
many have I solved or attempted to solve for my “traveling 
public” since this mighty parade began! Bewildering hordes, 
these neighbors and friends of mine. But I love them. 

A frantic woman once came with a letter from the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue asking why she hadn’t filed a 
return. In her hand she clasped a picture—a picture of 
herself when a monstrous case of mumps had reached its 
height. “That was taken March 15th!” she exclaimed. “Send 
that to him; it’ll explain everything.” I told her I hardly 
thought our State revenue man would be interested in her 
picture. I took her affidavit to the fact that she had been 
too ill to attend to this important matter on time. And 
Uncle Sam was merciful. 

The revenue man isn’t interested in getting people thrown 
into jail or fined a pretty penny. He is only interested in 
collecting the Government’s money on time. Too many 
people are afraid of Uncle Sam’s revenue agents. 


DEDUCTIONS 


Deductions? The great majority of taxpayers allow some- 
one who has made a study of the income-tax laws to advise 
them in matters of deductions. But there are a few who 
know it all. They will persist in telling the informed man 
how it was done at the revenue office last year. One man 
came with his gas, water and electric bills for the year, 
wanting them deducted from his net income. I told him it 
just couldn’t be done. He contended that the Internal Rev- 
enue office deducted them for his father. (His father 
operated a restaurant and they were properly deductible 
from restaurant proceeds.) When I refused, he went away 
in a huff, driving ten miles to the revenue office to get 
proper deductions. He never returned to tell me how he 
came out. 

And there was the man who had repaired his porch at 
considerable cost, and wanted it deducted. I told him it 
wouldn’t be allowed. He insisted proper authorities had 
allowed it for his brother. True, but it was repair on his 


brother’s rented house and was deducted from the rental. 
(Repair bills are deductible from rented property, but costs 
of improvement to property are not. A great problem is 
presented in just what constitutes repairs and what con- 
stitutes improvements. It is often hard to draw a dividing 
line. The replacing of a burst water tank could be classed 
as repair, but the installation of a new tank where none had 
ever been would be an improvement. Same cost.) 

The most widespread misunderstanding, especially among 
low-salaried people, is the belief that lodge dues are deduc- 
tible. They come flashing their three links, square and com- 
passes, skull and crossbones or some other insignia, before 
me and want the dues cost deducted. And they all contend 
that “they’re doing it down at the Internal Revenue office.” 
(Union dues and fees are deductible.) 

It is peculiar, too, that so many seem to feel that prov- 
ing it to me, an independent public secretary, is all that 
is sufficient. They think that if they can get it by me, 
then it is a sure go. Some put up a whale of an argument. 
Uncle Sam has trained clerks and inspectors in his revenue 
offices and they can tell at a glance whether a report has 
been padded with claims or whether it is an honest return. 
It is far better to be square with the revenue man. And 
most people are. It is an astonishing fact that so many 
people are careful to file deductions lower than they really 
are, so they’ll have no fear of a tiff with the revenue agent. 

But some are not so careful. One man came with a $100 
donation to a church. I asked him what church I should put 
down. He studied a minute, then said, “Darned if I know; 
Presbyterian will be all right, I guess.” Another worked at 
a shop and helped his family operate a small farm success- 
fully during his spare time. “And what about your farm?” 
I asked. “Have you made anything from it?” “Not that 
they [the revenue agents] know anything about,” he 
answered. 

There are many people whose incomes don’t take them 
out of the normal tax bracket—the 3-per-cent rate. They 
come with deductions and more deductions. I try hard to 
explain that these deductions are useless; that they would 
have to pay the same amount whether we used them or not. 
But they always point to some relative or friend whose same 
deductions paid off lavishly. True, if he was in a higher 
wage bracket—say $2,500 with no children. In cases like 
this, deductions count. But even then they have to be good 
ones to beat the ten per cent automatically allowed by big- 
hearted Uncle Sam. 

My work is largely among people in the lower wage brack- 
ets. From the table on any income-tax blank I can easily 
figure their refund or what they will have to pay. But 
I am complimented many times yearly on my ability to 
figure right along with Uncle Sam. My clients think it is 
marvelous. I never disillusion them. 

A hard-working old fellow had spent $1,800 doctoring 
an invalid son during the year. He was hesitating about 
claiming deductions for the expense, fearing that it would 
be suspected because of its size. Since he had receipts for 
every dime of it, I strongly advised him to claim it. He did, 
finally receiving a tax-refund check for $254 right at a time 
when it looked as though his home might be sold from under 
him. With tears in his eyes, he came shaking hands and 
praising me for what I had done for him. 

The tax laws allow an exemption for that part of your 
medical bill running over 5 per cent of your net income. And 
with the wage earner, net income and gross income are 
usually the same, the only exceptions being where extra 
money is received from some source other than wages. (It 
is strongly advisable for anyone claiming medical- or travel- 
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expense deductions to keep receipts for all such expenses.) 

Surprisingly enough, few claim deductions because of 
losses. Yet the Government is liberal on this score. However, 
Uncle Sam balked when a registrant claimed a loss from 
the death of a fine saddle horse, caused by its eating a silk 
hat. Other losses denied by the Treasury have been damage 
to buildings by termites, damage to crops by plant diseases 
and insects, and damages for corrosion of the under-structure 
of a house built over water. A deduction for a loss caused 
by lightning striking a house was honored. 

One day a lady came to me wanting two returns filed. “1 
have a store building which I rent, and I work for a salary, 
also,” she said. “If I have one return for my rent and 
another for my salary I can take two $500 exemptions and 
save quite a bit of money.” I told her she might save quite 
a bit of money temporarily, but that she could be letting 
herself in for quite a deal of trouble later on. 

Some years ago the cost of life insurance (only) was pro- 
posed as a deduction from the Victory-tax net income. 
From this consideration, many people have formed the idea 
that life-insurance premiums are deductible from their net 
income. Only sickness-and-accident-insurance premiums are 
deductible, ordinarily, and these only as a part of the 
medical bill. 

Once a fellow came with the entire cost of his father’s 
burial, including a $250 tombstone. He wanted it made part 
of his medical bill. Uncle Sam takes the position that when 
the undertaker gets him, the doctor is through with him. 
He is beyond medical aid. 

A war worker approached me with the price of his alarm 
clock as a deduction. “It is absolutely necessary and essential 
to my earning my money,” he said. “Without it I never 
would wake up on time.” Maybe he had something there. 


THE LAW 


THAT WASN’T THERE 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


THIS is pure fantasy about a law that doesn’t exist and 
an industrial dispute that never happened. 

The law that doesn’t exist (HR 5328) was sponsored by 
Representative Jerry Voorhis, of California, and was re- 
jected by the House of Representatives during the hectic 
debate on the Case bill. 

The dispute that never happened arose when the non- 
existent International Union of Grocery Clerks demanded a 
wage increase which involved the possibility of a strike. Had 
it been called, it would have shut down the entire retail and 
wholesale grocery business in the United States. 

The steps that led to the happy ending of this imaginary 
dispute—an ending that was at least endurable both to the 
Union and to the National Food Association, the employers’ 
bargaining agent—were the following: 

1, On November 15, the Union notified the Association 
that it was not prepared to renew the existing contract when 
it expired on January 1 unless straight hourly wage rates 
were increased a flat ten per cent. Five days later, the parties 
agreed to begin conferences in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 1. This willingness on both sides to enter negotia- 
tions revealed a mutual desire to abide by the provisions 
of the Voorhis Act, which specified that, in industries affect- 
ing commerce, both labor and management should exert 
“every reasonable effort to make and maintain agreement” 
without strikes or lockouts. 
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2. After four weeks of negotiations, the parties were 
unable to reach an agreement. The Association offered a five- 
per-cent raise, but the Union adhered to its original demand. 
The press began to speculate on the possibility of a strike in 
the key business of food distribution. 

3. On January 2, the Union and the Association, con- 
scious of their public responsibility and realizing their in- 
ability to reach an agreement, invited the Administrator of 
the “Conciliation and Mediation Division” of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to intervene. (If the parties to the dispute 
had not acted, the Administrator would have intervened on 
his own initiative, since the controversy threatened an “im- 
mediate and substantial interruption to the free flow of com- 
merce.”) The effect of this intervention was to freeze exist- 
ing rates of pay, hours and conditions of employment until 
five days after the Administrator had notified the parties 
that his efforts to effect a peaceful settlement had failed 
The Union was free to strike, but it did not do so, since a 
strike would have gained absolutely nothing for the member- 
ship. Once the “Conciliation and Mediation Division” had 
taken over, the Voorhis Act stipulated that, except both 
parties agreed, no changes could be made in the old contract. 

4. After six busy days, the Administrator had to confess 
the failure of efforts to mediate the dispute. Accordingly, 
after reviewing the danger to the public of a stoppage in 
their industry, he suggested that the parties agree to “‘final 
and conclusive” arbitration. Both the Union and the Asso- 
ciation refused, but if they had accepted, jurisdiction in the 
dispute, according to the Voorhis Act, would have shifted 
to the United States Board of Arbitration. (This is an inde- 
pendent agency, headed by three members, in the executive 
branch of the Government. Upon the request of both parties 
to an industrial dispute, it cooperates in selecting an arbitra- 
tion board from its roster of skilled arbitrators. The award 
of this board is filed with a Federal district court which, 
unless a petition to impeach the decision is made by one or 
both the parties to the dispute, enters final and conclusive 
judgment. ) 

5. After the failure of mediation and conciliation, and 
the refusal of the Union and the Association to agree to 
arbitration, the Administrator informed the Secretary of 
Labor of the fact. This was on January 8. The latter, ascer- 
taining that the controversy was of such a nature as seri- 
ously to affect the national public interest, certified the 
matter to the President. Three days after this notification, 
the President appointed a fact-finding board to investigate 
the dispute, draw up a report of findings of fact and make 
recommendations. Twenty days after the board was set up, 
on February 1, its report was in the hands of the President. 
The board recommended a blanket increase of six cents an 
hour, retroactive to January 1. Both parties, fearful of 
arousing an adverse public reaction, agreed to accept the 
compromise. 

During the deliberations of the fact-finding board, busi- 
ness had continued without interruption. Although the 
Union had been free to strike during this time, it did not do 
so. There was little point in striking since, during the 
twenty days the board was sifting the facts, and for five 
days after its report was given the President, the parties 
were forbidden by law to make any change, except by agree- 
ment, “in rates of pay, hours, or conditions of employment in 
effect prior to the time the controversy arose.” 

With the signing of the contract, the public felt assured 
that there would be no stoppage for the rest of the year in 
the essential business of food distribution. True, the Union 
and the Association, unable yet to forget old suspicions and 
still learning to live together cooperatively and construc- 
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tively, were unable to agree on an arbitration clause which 
would have provided for the peaceful settlement of all griev- 
ances. But there was widespread confidence that any dispute 
likely to rise would be referred to one of the adjustment 
panels established by the United States Board of Arbitra- 
tion under the Voorhis Act. The panels are quasi-judicial 
agencies, standing between parties to industrial disputes and 
the regular courts. To them can be referred any unsettled 
grievance, or even a difference of opinion over the inter- 
pretation or application of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. If the decision of the adjustment panel is subsequently 
approved by the U. S. Board of Arbitration, it can be en- 
forced in the Federal Courts. Assured of relatively speedy 
and inexpensive justice, there is no great urge, either on the 
part of labor or management, to provoke a stoppage over 
these contractual issues. 

In the short time the Voorhis Act has been on the books— 
in the pleasant world of fantasy, I mean—there have been a 
few major strikes and a number of small ones. But more 
frequently than in the past industrial disputes are being 
settled in an orderly and peaceful way. Anyhow, the Act 
was not intended to outlaw strikes, since only a totali- 
tarian government can do away with strikes completely. 
The most encouraging aspect of the situation is the great 
change in the attitude of labor and management. When the 
bill was before Congress, not a single leader of labor or in- 
dustry spoke in its favor. Most of them were adamant in 
their opposition to anything like it, and predicted the most 
dire consequences if such legislation should be passed. If you 
were to talk to them now, they would admit, privately at 
least, that their fears had been somewhat exaggerated. Only 
a few of them would confess a willingness to return to the 
“good old days.” 

The Act isn’t perfect by any means, and it will probably 
be amended as time goes on. But there are fewer strikes these 
days—and the public loves it. 








WHO'S WHO 


Ducuessa ELena LantTeE DELLA Rovere ROSPIGLIOSI, 
half American through her mother, is related to three 
fprmer Popes—Clement IX on the Rospigliosi side, 
and Sixtus IV and Julius II on the Lante side. She is 
at present Editor of the ARI news agency in Rome, and 
is consequently in constant touch with Vatican circles. 


Vernon J. GLENN is a resident of Barboursville, West 
Virginia. His occupation is self-evident from the article 
he contributes. 


Tuomas K. FINLETTER, who contributes a letter to the 
correspondence section this week, giving his view of 
the constitutional change proposed by Professor Jerome 
G. Kerwin in the issue of February 16, is a 
of the firm of Coudert Bros., New York City. Mr. 
Finletter is a noted authority on corporation and gov- 
ernmental reorganization, and has written several books 
on these subjects. 








NEXT WEEK 


Rosert A. GrawaM, S.J., AMERICA Staff Member, who 
has been covering the UNO Conference, took time out 
to visit Eire and sound out Irish feeling about mem- 
bership in the United Nations. In the coming issue he 
presents a summary and interpretation of his findings. 

Watpvemar Gurian, Editor of the Review of Politics, 
Notre Dame, Ind., analyzes the meaning of the Rus- 
sian Revolution as it relates to present Russian policy 





and the UNO. 








REPORT FROM BELGIUM 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


Brussets, Feb. 20. (By Wireless)—The first postwar Bel- 
gian elections have provided political speculators with more 
raw material on which to base their forecasts regarding 
European trends. The conclusion of many will be justified 
that there exists a strong progressive spirit of recovery 
which can adequately cope with Communism, both in the 
realm of ideology and of politics. But the elections furnish 
an additional lesson: that the essential basis for the success 
of this struggle is domestic stability and economic recovery. 

I arrived in the Belgian capital the day of the elections, 
February 17, and in the days following I had the opportunity 
to interview the leaders of the successful Christian Social 
Party, including its President, Mr. A. E. de Schrijver. This 
party emerged as the strongest, with a gain of nineteen seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and a probable complete ma- 
jority in the Senate. Its ninety-two seats in the Chamber 
will not be sufficient to ensure a CSP government, hence 
a coalition with the Socialists seems in the making. The 
Communists have twenty-three seats in the Chamber, an 
increase of fourteen over their previous number. The Social- 
ists gained only five seats. 

The leaders of the Christian Social Party are confident 
that their success in this election is only the beginning of 
greater gains in the future. They are disinclined to believe 
that the Communists will show gains comparable to those of 
recent elections. 

Pointing my finger at the figure 14, which represents the 
increase of Communist seats in the Chamber, I asked Mr. 
Paul Struye, Party leader and political commentator for Le 
Libre Belgique, who has just been elected Senator, whether 
this figure indicated that Belgium was tending toward Com- 
munism? He almost laughed in my face: “If you take the 
figures as absolute numbers you have a forte poussée by Com- 
munists; but if you take them relatively, particularly as to 
the strength of the Christian Social Party, then it is ridicu- 
lous to say that the Communists present an immediate 
threat in Belgium.” 

CSP leaders feel too sure of their own vitality to doubt 
their political future. They say, in addition, that Commu- 
nist gains are in proportion to the discontent. In the weeks 
before the election, it was clear that Belgium was on the 
road to recovery, with finances stabilized, coal available and 
industry recovering. The sloganized nature of Communist 
strategy, such as: “React against reaction,” fails to work 
when times are improving. 

The Christian Social Party is what its name implies. It is 
a party of the Left with a Christian basis, successor of the 
old Catholic party. Its leaders feel that the deconfessional- 
izing of political life in Belgium is desirable. It is not true, 
as many political opponents have alleged, that the CSP is 
the heir to the old Rightist parties. When I asked a veteran 
parliamentarian observer whether the CSP was Right or 
Left, he said that there are no longer any Right parties in 
Belgium; there are so many members of the Left that they 
will have to overflow into the Right side of the Chamber, 
but that will not make them Rightist. 

Christian Social Party members emphasized to me that 
no progressive social program can prosper if there are out- 
side hindrances to recovery, and they viewed anxiously 
United States future economic policy. Upon decisions taken 
by Congress in the next months, they say, will hinge the 
fate of Europe, at least if the lessons to be learned from 
Belgium mean anything. 
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OLD AND NEW 


ONE MIGHT SUPPOSE that the city of Rome had “seen 
everything” at some time or other in its lengthy, colorful, 
and often turbulent history. Yet, to those who know the 
city, the wonder of Rome is in the way in which the old 
and the new are continually meeting. In an ordinary walk 
on an ordinary street, one stumbles on reminiscences of 
centuries that have crumbled into dust, and then is brought 
up short by some startling bit of modernity. 

These two characteristics of the city were never so strik- 
ingly dramatized as in the ceremonies surrounding the crea- 
tion of the new Cardinals. The Pope’s Senate is centuries 
old; but now it has a new complexion. One used to think 
of the Cardinals as a group of Italians, reared in an Italian 
tradition; one is now forbidden to think of them as “na- 
tionals” of any country, but as the heirs of the wisdom 
the Church has acquired in every country. All the ancient 
ritual of their elevation has been observed, but it has been 
suffused by a new light—from the explosion of flashbulbs. 
As of old, ecclesiastical and secular dignitaries attended; but 
@ mew estate was there in force—modern “dignitaries,” 
whose power is immense, because it is over the mind and 
imagination of the world—the newsmen. 

They have done their work well. Millions have read their 
stories; millions, too, will see the newsreels. The Church's 
new witness to her own universality has achieved universality 
in its appeal. The result has been a new thing—the Catholic 
world has felt itself, as never before, a part of the cere- 
monies in Rome, engaged in them, sharing in their signifi- 
cance. This impression has been deepened by the messages 
sent back home by our American Cardinals. All manifest 
each Cardinal’s sense of his union with his local church, 
and his realization that with him, their local center of 
unity, all his flock are spiritually present in Rome. 

Into Catholic hearts, thus impressed, two phrases of the 
Pope’s broadcast Allocution will strike with peculiar force. 
One is a statement of the Church’s ideal of unity and 
universality: “The Church living in the heart of man and 
man living in the heart of the Church.” Each of us has 
felt the Church more “alive” within us. She has made us, 
as only she can make us, “conscious of the past, master 
of the present, and secure for the future.” As she raised 
herself aloft, in the public Consistory, “a sign unto the 
nations” that mankind is one in Christ, each of us has felt 
himself raised aloft to a new plane, on which we newly 
experience our unity in Christ. 

A second sentence in the papal Allocution makes us realize 
it was the Pope’s express desire that we should newly 
realize our unity, and the mission that our unity gives us 
in the world: “. . . the faithful, and more precisely the 
laity, are in the front line of the Church’s life. . . . Ac- 
cordingly, they, especially they, must have an ever clearer 
sense, not only of belonging to the Church, but of being 
the Church, the community of the faithful on earth, under 
the guidance of the common head, the Pope, and of the 
Bishops in communion with him.” 

One could perhaps belong to the Church and be quite in- 
active, ineffective in her work. But if the faithful realize 
that they are the Church, they must find in the realization 
a call to action. Said Pius XII: “The Church today, as never 
before, must live her mission.” Her mission is indeed spiri- 
tual—the whole of the Pope’s Allocution emphasized the 
fact. However, it is not fulfilled wholly in the sanctuary, 
but also in the world; for hers is “the providential mission 
of forming the complete man”; and man lives in a world 
of men. The Church, therefore, is “the vital principle of 
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human society.” And in the work of vitalizing society the 
organized laity is the agent of her mission. It is significant 
that in an address to the College of Cardinals the Pope 
should have so emphasized the mission of the laity. 


WHICH WAY PERON? 


Recent utterances and acts of Peronistas and anti-Peronistas 
in Argentina have provided us here in the United States 
with a long-needed opportunity of clarifying our views 
on totalitarianism and democracy. For a long time it was 
generally assumed that Sefior Perén was an erstwhile dictator 
of the “Right” supported only by a relatively small number 
of reactionaries and militarists. Now it has become quite 
evident that Perén and his party have the support of large 
portions of the population, particularly among the under- 
privileged, and that among his opponents can be numbered 
at least some of the military and many of the capitalists. 
This new realization does not, of course, make Perén any 
more acceptable as a potential totalitarian dictator nor does 
it excuse the intransigence of certain of his opponents in 
the face of needed social reform. It does, however, help us 
to better insight into the causes of the Argentine problem 
and of Fascism and totalitarianism in general. 

With the exception of the months of self-revelation and 
collaboration previous to June 22, 1941, Communists have 
long been busy diverting attention from their own brand of 
totalitarianism by posing as anti-Fascists. As subsequent 
events proved, “Fascist” means everybody who is out of 
sympathy, for whatever reason, with the Communist pro- 
gram. This neat dichotomy between Fascist and anti-Fascist 
was espoused by uncritical liberals and others who mistakenly 
thought they qualified as “democrats” under the Communist 
dialectic. The resulting confusion served only to obscure the 
true nature of all totalitarianism and led many to think that 
because Russia happened to be fighting with us against 
avowed Fascists she must herself be truly democratic at 
heart. 

None but those completely taken in by the conventional 
Communist picture of Fascism should have been surprised 
when Sefior Perén turned up with many thousands of the 
underprivileged working class and dispossessed middle class 
among his ardent supporters. After all, he did secure for 
them substantial betterment of working conditions and 
advanced wage scales. Nor should it have been too surpris- 
ing that many industrialists and capitalists, reluctant to see 
overmuch social change, lined up with genuinely democratic 
elements against the would-be dictator. The opposition align- 
ment is most likely only temporary and implies no meeting 
of minds. If Perén gets the necessary votes and continues 
to follow his previous course, a realignment of forces can be 
looked for, with a large number of collaborators either per- 
force or by expediency. 

The United States must adopt a logical foreign policy 
toward Argentina. We do not want a Fascist nation of that 
size within the hemisphere, but the means taken to prevent 
it should be such as to foster solidarity with other nations 
of Latin America and not drive them to assist Argentina in 
defending herself against alleged “Yanqui Imperialism.” If 
Argentina goes Fascist, as well it may, the only logical 
attack is a united front of the other American nations 
against possible aggression. Such union will be fostered if the 
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Act of Chapultepec is adhered to, especially since Argentina 
is one of the signers. Unilateral action on our part and pres- 
sure tactics—among which revelation of pertinent facts is 
not to be numbered—can readily wreck hemisphere soli- 
darity and give the embryonic Fascists the chance for which 


they possibly wait. 


UNO ADJOURNS 


NOW THAT the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization has adjourned until September, the Security 
Council finished its sessions and the principal American dele- 
gates returned from their five or six busy weeks in London, 
observers are adding up the net results of the first experi- 
ences of the UNO. 

The griefs of those sessions require no comment. Old Man 
Power Politics bounced into the light like a Jack-in-the-box 
on the very first, cautious loosening of the strings of dis- 
cussion. Bitter words were said in public, worse in private 
sessions, and permanent scars were left. Most annoying were 
the uncertainties on matters of procedure, which put the 
Security Council’s chairman, Norman J. O. Makin, of New 
Zealand, in an awkward position when the issue was raised 
between Great Britain and the Soviet Republics as to what 
was a dispute and what was a threat to peace. 

Novel and disturbing alignments were in evidence. There 
were no empty seats at the General Assembly; all those 
fifty-one nations that came to San Francisco turned up 
safely in London. But absent from the gathering were the 
three Baltic republics; absent were the five neutral nations. 
Present were Arab nations, a bloc in themselves, and a bloc 
of the two Soviet republics and three delegations controlled 
by the Soviets. 

Yet, even the most realistic, least optimistic, observers 
find that these debit items are outweighed by two outstand- 
ing considerations. In the first place, the UNO did get 
organized and its officials appointed, so that it could get in 
motion; and a locale was decided upon for its future trans- 
actions, both temporary and permanent. We shall be looking 
for the first UNO officials to turn up here in March. And 
this work of organization, not the settlement at present of 
specific international questions, was just what the London 
meeting was called to accomplish. 

Furthermore, the UNO suffered its toughest shocks just 
at the beginning. The world’s main irresistible met the 
world’s most immovable, head-on, and with no holds barred. 
Yet the UNO stood the shock. Its members are more eager 
than ever to work together; the growling of the atom bomb 
has increased the seriousness of their cooperation, and the 
master blueprint of Russia’s schemes and ambitions has been 
dragged out into the full light of world publicity. The world 
is now aware of the countries and nations Russia intends to 
occupy in the West and in the East, the spheres of influence 
she has chosen for herself. We have become unpleasantly 
familiar with her handling of news, her adroit use of propa- 
ganda at home and abroad, the movements and antagonisms 
she exploits. We need no longer conjecture the reasons for 
her fanatical antagonism to the Holy See, center of world 
unity. What was an “enigma” is now a household word in 
the democracies. With all its disappointments and heritage 
of anxieties, UNO’s first meeting worked a solid balance 
of success. 


WAGE-PRICE FORMULA 


HIS CONFIDENCE in the sweet reasonableness of human 
nature somewhat weakened, President Truman has re-im- 
posed fairly strict controls over collective bargaining. That 
is the real meaning of the new wage-price formula an- 
nounced on February 14. 

Since the end of the war with Japan, the Administration’s 
reconversion wage-price policy has been clear enough. It 
supposed an abnormal situation in which inflationary and 
deflationary tendencies were present simultaneously. The in- 
flationary tendencies proceeded primarily from the enormous 
expansion of Government debt during the war, but they 
were strengthened greatly by the wide gap between available 
civilian goods and consumer purchasing power. The defla- 
tionary tendencies sprang from the huge cut in Government 
spending and sharp reductions in the take-home pay of many 
war workers. To cope with this condition the Administration 
determined: 1) to hold the line on prices; 2) to encourage 
“substantial increases” in straight hourly wage rates. The 
exact size of the increase in wages that could be granted 
without forcing a hike in prices was to be determined by 
“free” collective bargaining. 

Although storm signals were hoisted early in December, 
when the National Association of Manufacturers demanded 
the end of price controls by February 15, President Truman 
refused to change his policy. He knew that NAM resolutions 
are not always a perfect weathervane for business opinion, 
and that many firms had already raised wages from ten to 
twenty per cent without pressing for price increases. Where 
collective bargaining broke down, as it did eventually in oil 
and steel and in some sections of the automobile industry, 
he would appeal to a public which was becoming jittery over 
price increases and beginning to look favorably on OPA. 
Hence his proposal for fact-finding boards. 

If the President had presented his policy more militantly 
to the people and the Congress, it might have worked. It 
failed for several reasons, but largely because he did not 
sufficiently appreciate the hardheadedness of a small but very 
influential group of industrial leaders who were determined 
to smash price ceilings on steel, automobiles and electrical 
appliances. With the tax laws supporting their intransigence, 
these industrialists refused to settle damaging strikes until 
they got satisfactory price increases. 

It is clear from Mr. Truman’s new wage-price formula 
that the enemies of price controls have won a battle and lost 
a war—at least for the present. Steel received an increase 
in prices, and immediately settled its strike. There will be 
small price increases in electrical appliances and automobiles. 
But it is the intention of the Administration to continue to 
hold the line. The appointments of Chester Bowles and Paul 
Porter as Stabilization Director and Price Administrator re- 
spectively, testify to Mr. Truman’s determination to seal off 
the bulge caused by these prices increases and prevent a 
break-through. 

For the moment, then, the big drive to abolish price con- 
trols has been halted. However, if the next drive is to be 
stopped short of success, Congress will have to extend the 
Price Control Act and the Second War Powers Act as 
quickly as possible. The job ahead of Messrs. Bowles and 
Porter is difficult enough already. Without unequivocal sup- 
port from Congress, they will most certainly fail. If you 
don’t share the NAM’s conviction that competition will 
keep prices in line, let your Representative know about it 
immediately. The “pressure boys” are busy and there isn’t a 
great deal of time. 
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CENSORS AND MOVIES 
CHARLES KEENAN 


WRITING in the New York Times for January 20, 
Harriet Fleischel Pilpel, a New York Attorney, questions 
the legality of movie censorship: i.e. pre-censorship. She 
doubts the constitutionality of the State Boards of censor- 
ship, and feels that the Supreme Court might even strike 
down the “voluntary censorship” of the Hays (now the 
Johnson) Office. 

With the legal aspect of her letter, I am not here con- 
cerned. What concerns me is the parallel she draws between 
censorship of the movies and that of the radio or press. “No 
one disputes today,” she says, 

that the constitutional guarantees of free speech and 

free press apply to the book, the newspaper, the maga- 

zine and the radio. There is no rational ground for dis- 

tinguishing these media from the motion picture. 
Of the Motion Picture Production Code she says that “it 
represents a 100-per-cent effective method of restraining 
trade in ideas.” Going on to instance a first-class book on 
illegal traffic in drugs, “an excellent study of a not unim- 
portant social problem,” she points out that drug addiction 
is “one of the taboo subjects” under the Production Code, 
and that not a movie company would touch it. 

To this writer, Miss Pilpel seems to have oversimplified 
the transfer of the canons of free speech from the press and 
radio to the movies; and to have underestimated the diffi- 
culties of treating serious social problems on the screen. 

The motion picture is, by unanimous consent, one of the 
most—perhaps the most—powerful means for the transmis- 
sion of ideas today. A book which sells half a million copies 
is a top-flight best seller. A stage play can be seen in only 
two or three places at the most, at the same time; it may be 
seen by fewer people in a year than see a movie in a week. 
A popular picture is seen by millions all over the country in 
a matter of a month or two. Only the radio approaches the 
movies in the size and distribution of its audience; and the 
movies have incomparably the stronger means of impressing 
the audience. 

Moreover, the hold on the audience is stronger. You can 
close a book, twist a radio dial, heckle a public speaker. 
But you can’t talk back to a movie. And often enough you 
may have to sit through a picture you do not want to see, 
for the sake of the one you came to see. As I remember it, 
ane of 1943’s best pictures, The Ox-Bow Incident, was 
paired with a lush, second-rate piece, featuring a gold-plated 
or pearl-studded swimming pool. The average man does not 
walk out on a picture. But after a few tries, he may find 
it cheaper not to walk in on a picture, and may decide, as 
some five or six million people seem to have done, that the 
Legion of Decency’s opinion is worth following. 

There is yet another point. In practice, free speech is free 
discussion. If Professor Laski’s address, broadcast in Madison 
Square, offends a lot of New Yorkers, they can and do hire 
the Garden for a mass meeting to rebut Professor Laski. If a 
speaker on the radio is obnoxious to a group of Americans, 
they can get radio time to answer him. The newspapers of 
the country carry on a continuous public debate on all major 
issues. General Motors’ full-page advertisements draw forth 
the CIO’s full-page advertisements. Free speech—in the sense 
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of free discussion—works satisfactorily enough im the press, 
on the platform, on the air. But what of Hollywood? 

Let us take a current problem. At the present moment 
certain Protestant groups, having in mind Bernadette, Keys 
of the Kingdom, Going My Way, Bells of St. Mary’s, feel 
that Catholicism is getting an undue share of Hollywood’s 
attention, and ask for a presentation of the values of Protes- 
tantism. We should be the last people in the world to deny 
the legitimate ambition of these groups; but we see a grave 
practical difficulty. How are they going to get these films 
made? It is not quite so simple as answering a blast in 
Amenica by a counter-blast in the Christian Century. Films 
need actors, equipment, technicians, experience. And, above 
all, they need money—lots of it. There is no possible answer 
to Bernadette except another Bernadette—that is, a film that 
can command the acting talent, directorial experience and 
technical skill that went into Bernadette; and one, moreover, 
that will fill the theatres of the nation like Bernadette. And 
that is an answer which hardly a church group in America 
has the means of undertaking. Even if such a group could 
round up another Bing Crosby, Ingrid Bergman, Gregory 
Peck and Jennifer Jones, and get their story filmed, there 
would still remain the problem of getting it into the mov- 
ing-picture theatres of the nation, booked up as they are 
for weeks ahead. 

Our Protestant friends then—or, if the shoe were on the 
other foot, our Catholic friends—must go hat-in-hand to 
Hollywood and ask Hollywood to answer itself. 

Hollywood, of course, is not just one company; and be- 
neath the superficial similarity of the various companies one 
might doubtless dig up varying points of view. Here would 
seem to be the elements of a movie debate. But Hollywood 
is not in the debating business. Its business = entertainment. 
Take away the entertainment value and Hollywood’s locks 
are shorn. Merely to exist, Hollywood must have a decent 
return on its enormous investment; that means it must fill 
the theatres; and that means it must entertain. Shakespeare, 
unlike Ben Jonson, kept a keen eye on the groundlings; and 
we have contemporary testimony that while Shakespeare 
packed them in, Jonson could scarcely pay for heating the 
theatre. Hollywood cannot afford to be more choosy than 
Shakespeare; but that is not the way of high debate. 

Hollywood, as a matter of fact, usually avoids high de- 
bate. Recently it has ventured rather tentatively into the 
field with a couple of shorts on race relations—Warner’s 
Story of the Springfield Plan and Frank Sinatra’s The House 
I Live In. But note this: even here there is no debate. Holly- 
wood is on the side of the angels. But there is another side— 
the side of intolerance. And this side can have its say in the 
press; at least, by having its own press. It can have its say 
in Congress, and distribute reprints on a lavish scale. It may 
even have access to the radio, though I do not know if in 
fact it has. But no one has suggested nor would it do any 
good to suggest, that Hollywood produce shorts against the 
Springfield Plan or The House I Live In. I am not discussing 
here Ilollywood’s treatment of the race question in the 
general run of its pictures. By and large, it simply echoes 
current American race mythology. What I am trying to 
say is that, as most decent Americans would approve the 
two shorts in question, so they would be horrified at the 
idea of producing films with the opposite thesis. 

Remember, the question here is not whether Hollywood's 
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intentions and practices are good or bad. The question is 
whether the Hollywood set-up—one based on big money, 
first-class artistic talent, technical excellence and vast ex- 
perience—admits of free speech, or free discussion, in the 
same sense that the press and radio do. In other words, if 
Hollywood says Yea, how do you say Nay? 

The question is not confined to the simple cases of toler- 
ance against bigotry or racism against democracy. It will 
arise in the discussion of any serious problem with moral 
implications—birth control, for instance, or divorce, or 
venereal disease or narcotics. These are social problems of the 
first magnitude, and if Hollywood could give them adequate 
treatment, nothing could be more desirable. But how? What 
would satisfy a non-religious group might not satisfy a re- 
ligious group; various religious groups would not accept 
each other’s solutions; some, in fact, would regard the solu- 
tion proposed by others as intolerant or as subversive of the 
social structure. Once the picture was made, the dissidents 
would have no recourse except to plead for another picture, 
giving their side—with no great probability of getting it. 
For good or for ill, one party would have monopolized the 
propaganda power-house. 

When an author writes a book, it is often the beginning 
of a controversy, carried on in the same medium and before 
the same public. But a film, once produced and released, 
has something of the nature of a fait accompli; it is not 
unanswerable, but the answer bristles with practical, not 
theoretical, difficulties. If minorities are to be protected 
against these faits eccomplis, if one group is not to have 
a monopoly of the propaganda-power of the films, the pro- 
tection must come before the fact, through some consulta- 
tion of the interests of dissident minorities. And so we find 
ourselves back again with some form of Production Code. 
We find minorities protecting themselves by Legions of 
Decency. And, since human beings are only fallible, these 
will make mistakes, sometimes stupid, irritating mistakes. 
The fundamental difficulty, however, is not the Code, or 
the Legion, but the present conditions of movie production, 
which are excellent for the purposes of education, indoctrina- 
tion or propaganda, but which make discussion, especially 
serious discussion of major issues, practically impossi 

Miss Pilpel’s “100-per-cent effective” block on the “traffic 
in ideas”—I have supplied the italics—is not the Produc- 
tion Code, but the set-up of Hollywood itself. Traffic is a 
two-way affair; and two-way is what the movies are not. 
We take Hollywood’s ideas and like them—or stay away 
from the movies. There is no practical way of answering 
them. It may be that some day a different state of affairs 
will obtain; but that day seems to be a long way off yet. 


SONNET: ATLANTIC 

(Perfectio devinae bonitatis invenitur im uno simplici) 
Brooding under proud and penthouse eyes 
High in the spires and banners of the brain, 
The tenant soul rocked with surprise 
Sees the green ocean, the moon-cratered plain, 
Sees a frame of bright sand: nothing more 
After years of duralumin and stone 
Through sill-and-cornice heaven, floor and floor, 
Great angles azuring upward like a cone. 


Memory of torn continent, the sands 
Catch the hobbies and whims of the tide, 
Cull in extravagance. Here lunar lands 
(gorge and lank prairie) under ocean hide— 
Profusion in simplicity, gulf and sod, 
Nearly the schoolmen’s vision : perfect God. 
Joun Freperick Nims 


BOOKS 


“WHEN FREEDOM'S AT THE STAKE” 


THe GrowrH or CONSTITUTIONAL PowER IN THE 
Unitep States. By Carl Brent Swisher. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50 
A CENTRAL PROBLEM of our time is how to make gov- 
ernment strong enough to achieve the general welfare with- 
out thereby imperiling the fundamental human and civil 
rights which governments were established to secure. The 
danger i is that in the name of “higher” freedom and “broad- 
er” democracy we shall lose the reality of both. The times 
call not so much for passionate and partisan enthusiasm, of 
which we always have plenty, as for hard-won wisdom, of 
which we can never have enough. A text for the modern 
American might be found in a paraphrase of Shakespeare: 
“rightly to be great is not to stir without great argument, 
ort aa to find quarrel in a straw when freedom’s at the 


Well, how are we to win to the wisdom that knows when, 
where and why freedom is at stake and what we are then to 
do about it? A proper question to which the American an- 
swer is: first, know the Constitution and the instrumen- 
talities it creates to confer and limit power and to reserve 
important rights to local government and the people; sec- 
ond, understand the uses—and abuses—to which certain 
formulae in our basic law have been subjected during our 
historic struggle to adapt ourselves and our government 
from the condition of a loose federation of weak agricultural- 
commercial states to the status of the first industrial-political 
power of the world; third, in the light of fundamental con- 
stitutional principles, and of the conditioning these have re- 
ceived from experience, form a just estimate over against 
the cold facts of our domestic and foreign problems as to 
how far national power must go, and can safely be allowed 
to Eo, constitutionally, with no invasion of our personal 
rights. 

Since few of us have the time or talent to do all this, we 
are the more ready to be helped by one who has. Dr. Carl 
Swisher, in the book under review, turns his attention to all 
the problems I have mentioned, and does so—with one excep- 
tion—with authority, balance, cheerfulness and much good 
counsel. The exception lies in Dr. Swisher’s ambiguous 
treatment of the nature of rights and law. For instance, when 
Dr. Swisher suggests that “moral arguments give sanctity to 
law in general . . . as long as, but only as long as, the moral 
argument can be kept in harmony with the current moral 
conceptions of the community” (p. 16), he may be accused 
by some of moral relativism. To my mind he is merely care- 
less about distinguishing two very legitimate no- 
tions, the feasibility of law (which demands agreement with 
the current mores) and the conformity of law to an immut- 
able criterion (which is indifferent to current mores). At 
any rate, these ambiguities I mentioned are confined to the 
first chapter. 

In the drama of expanding constitutional power, the pro- 
tagonist is government seeking constitutional sources of 
power sufficient to safeguard the general welfare. On the 
other side is ranged a whole galaxy of characters, spear- 
headed by powerful economic interests, using popular apathy 
or ignorance as a convenient cloak behind which to twist 
constitutional safeguards of liberty to unlawful private ad- 
vantage. The latter forces found their best material in the 
principle of federalism (“States rights”), the check-and-bal- 
ance system (separation of powers) and a substantial appli- 
cation of the due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Their best ally, of course, was the Supreme Court. It 
is not surprising that the Government, in an increasingly 
complex industrialized society, found its strongest weapons 
in the commerce clause, the taxing and spending power, and 
the “war powers” of the President. 

As he re-tells the old story, clearly and without prejudice, 
Dr. Swisher finds time for apt and sober counsel that par- 
tisan spirits on both sides can profit by. The best, and only, 
defense of “States rights” and local government, he cautions, 
lies in vigorous public opinion that prizes these institutions 
as the tap-root of intelligent democracy. 

These institutions, as servants of the people and not as 
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tools of the lawless for the prevention of control, can 
promote that local welfare which makes up the higher 
welfare of the people of the United States. (p. 49.) 


It is likewise refreshing to hear a well informed defense of 
the embattled check-and-balance system: 

To that group of Americans who .. . urge the adoption 

of the British parliamentary system, it may be suggested, 

among other things, that our form of government main- 
tained a vitality of contact with the electorate which 
has not characterized the British government during the 
war crisis. .. . Whatever the stresses and strains with- 
in the interstices of our governmental system, the results 
achieved entitle it to distinction not inferior to that of 

any other government in the world. (P. 76.) 

Turning to the Government’s battle for adequate power, Dr. 
Swisher finds that the object of the battle is no longer the 
acquisition of power: “The power available seems almost 
commensurate with the potentialities of all the resources 
of the nation” (p. 102). The problem today is to organize 
and articulate that power, especially on the enormously ex- 
panded administrative level, without prejudice to true per- 
sonal liberty and democratic initiative. With this problem in 
mind, Dr. Swisher considers the fate of personal liberty in 
our society. On the whole, his analysis will comfort the fear- 
ful, though he deems it necessary to score, mildly, the Su- 
preme Court for being unable to find “a more adequate basis 
for judicial protection than clauses dealing either with 
commerce or procedure.” (P. 170.) 

Dr. Swisher is most sound, and entertaining, when he ar- 
gues that wherever the precise boundaries lie between Presi- 
dent and Congress, our constitutional power in foreign as in 
domestic affairs “can function properly only in a setting of 
informed public opinion” (P. 188). He is a bit impatient with 
“the chatty radio talks” and movie shorts in which experts 
in the State Department substitute paternalism and propa- 
ganda for facts. Release the facts and let public policy be 
formed in the light of public discussion. If it be argued that 
such a course will lead to disaster, the rejoinder is ready: 
then we are already ruined. 

Dr. Swisher has written a fine, stimulating book in our 
best democratic tradition. Perhaps its essential message can 
be gathered in the following proposition: our Government, 
after long struggle, now possesses all the power it needs or 
will need for “the general welfare”; whether that power 
comes to bury freedom or to give it a new birth is a question 
that will be answered in our time—by ourselves. Citizen, it’s 
your move. Ricwarp E. Twory 


DEMOCRACY AT THE ROOT 


REVEILLE For Rapicats. By Saul D. Alinsky. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press. $2.50 
SEVERAL YEARS AGO at one of the wartime Catholic 
Conferences on Industrial Problems, there was much ado 
about the Papal Program of Social Reconstruction. One 
Catholic layman maintained that the vocational group sys- 
tem could not be imposed by legislation unless first there 
was adequate preparation among the rank and file for demo- 
cratic participation in such a system. He was of the opinion 
that Catholics might too easily be satisfied that the new social 
era was at hand if only the forms of these councils were 
established. In 1946 along comes Saul Alinsky and, on this 
same point of social reconstruction, re-echoes a similar warn- 
ing: “Let all apostles of planning never forget that what is 
most important in life is substance rather than structure.” 
And for the author the substance of social reconstruction 
may be found in the principles and methods of a People’s 
Organization. 

In a book that gives evidence of wide experience and 
fundamental common sense, as well as manifesting an ade- 
quate understanding of human habits, Alinsky provides a 
workable blueprint for organizing the people from the bottom 
up and training them to meet their own problems. The 
People’s Organization would fain attack any and all social 
problems. 

The cornerstone of the proposed Council would be certain 
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universally accepted moral principles. Its program must come 
from the people themselves and its strength from organiza- 
tion. The People’s Organization recognizes that to people 
who are hungry, supervised recreation is no help, that social 
ills cannot be departmentalized, and that the life of any 
community is shaped by forces which transcend the local 
social scene. Most attempts at community organization, how- 
ever, have foundered on the rock of native leadership. Pro- 
fessional people are usually given positions of leadership, but 
just as usually they have little in common with the rank and 
file of any area. There are leaders in the rank and file but 
they must receive opportunity to develop. The leader must 
exercise his responsibility by the power of personal example 
—a selflessness that flows from the conviction that man is 


From the viewpoint of a positive contribution, the book’s 
weakest segment is its early chapters. It is here that Alinsky 
tries to formulate his philosophy. He will have nothing to 
do with materialism, but his humanitarianism is that and 
nothing more. He wants new values but is not quite sure 
what they shall embrace. He tries to distinguish the true 
radical from the liberal, inasmuch as the radical alone is 
true to his ideals. The liberal gives lip service to ideals but 
is ever ready to compromise. 

This reviewer is inclined to believe that his definition of 
a liberal better fits a conservative, whom Alinsky does not 
see fit to define. The radical and the liberal only seem to 
differ in that the former is so fixed in his opinions that 
change of opinion or compromise with the opinion of others 
is impossible. Alinsky gets himself into this fix because his 
principles and his opinions are not clearly demarcated. Fur- 
thermore, the radical is warned by the author never to attack 
local traditions in organizing a people’s committee, no matter 
how stupid he may think them to be. This certainly is com- 
promise, even though a prudent one. Another shortcoming 
of the book lies in the fact that it does not adequately touch 
on how the rank and file rise to leadership in the People’s 
Organization over entrenched leaders. 

This book is well thought out, well written, down to 
earth, and lacking in jargon—virtues that are not often 
exercised by professional sociologists. It is must reading for 
social workers and other social reformers. Catholics will 
appreciate the role that priests have played in founding these 
People’s Organizations. Those who are interested will find 
the “Back of the Yards” more technically treated by Father 
Bernard Sokolowski in his master’s dissertation at Catholic 
University (1945). Georce A. KELLy 


HISTORIC GOSSIP 


Courts AND Casinets. By G. P. Gooch. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $3.75 
THIS WORK BY A DISTINGUISHED British historian 
contains studies of the memoirs of Mme. de Motteville, Marie 
Louise of Orléans, Burnet, Saint-Simon, Wilhelmina of 
Prussia, Lord Hervey, Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney, 
Mme. Campan, Mme. de Rémusat, Queen Hortense of Hol- 
land, Caulaincourt and Mme. Adam. Their testimony illu- 
minates the history of European politics from Richelieu to 
Bismarck. The thirteen authors selected for treatment by 
Dr. Gooch are of varying merit and celebrity. That eight are 
French, four English and one German illustrates the familiar 
fact that in this field of historical composition France occu- 
ge first place, England the second and Germany the 

r 


Dr. Gooch suggests that the subtitle of this book might be: 
“Studies in Human Nature.” An alternate subtitle might well 
be: “What Your Best Enemies Will Write about You.” Thus 
the Prince of Wales, in Walpole’s account, eulogizes Lord 
Bute: “Bute, you would make an excellent ambassador to 
some proud little court where there is nothing to do.” Lord 
Hervey had this to say about Bolingbroke: 

He had fine talents, a natural eloquence, great quick- 

ness, a happy memory, and very extensive knowledge; 

but he was vain much beyond the general run of man- 
kind, timid, false, injudicious and ungrateful, elated and 
insolent in power, dejected and servile in disgrace. Few 
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people ever believed him without being deceived or 
trusted him without being betrayed. 

Saint-Simon described the Duchesse de Berry as “a mode 

of all the vices.” 

Yet memoir writers are not necessarily regues. In this 
crowded gallery are to be found such loyal and upright char. 
acters as Mme. de Motteville, a serene, affectionate, cheerful, 
intelligent, good-natured and unambitious woman who proved 
to be an understanding companion to Anne of Austria, whom 
she served with utter devotion to the end. No better epitaph 
could be found for Fanny Burney, a loving and loyal soul, 
than the brief eulogy by her old mistress, Queen Charlotte of 
England—‘“as true as gold.” Caulaincourt, who remained 
with Napoleon until Elba, received this immortal tribute 
from the Emperor: “Caulaincourt is a man of honor.” 

So there is much to despise and much to admire in the 
characters portrayed so vividly in the memoirs Dr. Gooch 
has selected. One does not always have to agree with Dr. 
Gooch’s interpretations to find keen enjoyment in reading 
these human-interest sidelights of history written by con- 
temporaries who, if they accomplished little themselves, at 
least found time to chronicle the good and evil deeds of well 
known personages with varying degrees of vindictiveness, 
charity and truth. Joun J. O’Connor 


Quepec er w’Ecuise aux Etats-Unis sous Mor. 

Brianp ET Mor. Pressis. By Laval Leurant, O.F.M., 

S.T.L. The Catholic University of America Studies in 

Sacred Theology No. 88 A. The Catholic University of 

America Press. $3 
THIS POSTHUMOUS PUBLICATION of a dissertatica 
in French sheds light on a little-known aspect of the early 
history of this country, as well as on the beginnings of the 
Catholic Church in both Canada and the United States. 

The author has delved into the political and religious 
events following the defeat of the French at Quebec by the 
British in 1759, and the declaration of independence by the 
thirteen English Colonies in 1776. It is to be remembered 
that at the time the Catholics in New France were handed 
over to Protestant England certain unavoidable concessions 
were made to them in regard to their religious freedom. 
When the rebellious Colonies began to fight for their liberation 
from the English yoke, they naturally felt that the Canadian 
Province would ally itself with their cause, which they con- 
sidered to be a common one against tyranny. However, the 
situation was not so simple. The present study clears up 
many obscure points and, in particular, reveals the corre 
spondence of Mgr. Jean-Oliver Briand (1766-86), the ef- 
forts made to have him confer confirmation on Catholics in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, his actions during the American 
Revolution and his relations with his missionaries. 

The second half of the work is devoted to Mgr. Plessis 
(1808-25), certain aspects of the War of 1812 in its relation 
to Catholics in Canada and in the United States, his visits to 
the States, his interest in the poor Trappists of Kentucky, 
and especially the question of American trustees, the nomi- 
nation of American Bishops and his correspondence with 
Church representatives in the States. 

What is remarkable about this dissertation is that, in spite 
of its careful research and scholarly form, the author has 
given a readable account of a glorious period in American 
history, the Catholic aspects of which are almost completely 
unknown even to the vast majority of university scholars. 

CourTINnEs 


Passace To Giory. By Helen Augur. Doubleday and 

Co. $3 
THE SUBTITLE, “John Ledyard’s America,” only in- 
creases the perplexity of the reader in trying to determine 
just what kind of book the author intended ; is it a biography 
of John Ledyard? While Ledyard’s travels and adventures 
are, no doubt, the theme of the work, the numerous asides, 
gossipy remarks about practically every character who ap- 
pears in the story and the author’s moralizings make it very 
difficult to get a picture of the hero and his activities. 

The book opens with an exhaustive and confused account 
of Ledyard’s ancestry, family connections and boyhood nis 
fortunes, interspersed with a number of unrelated pictures 
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of eighteenth-century New London. Dr. Wheelock and Dart- 
mouth next come in for extensive treatment, and after some 
fifty pages we find Ledyard turning up in London without 
any idea of how or why. Here he joined Captain Cook’s 
famous exploring expedition to the South Seas. The story of 
Cook’s discoveries in the Pacific and his exploration of the 
northwest coast of America are the most interesting and 
dramatic part of the book; but even here there is much more 
Cook than Ledyard. 

The one motive dominating Ledyard’s life from then on 
was an impelling desire to explore and colonize the Pacific 
Coast of America, thus securing this territory for the United 
States, developing the fur trade and increasing our commerce 
with China. His vain efforts to interest American merchants, 
the French Government, Jefferson, John Paul Jones and 
many others in his schemes, his hazardous trip across Europe 
and Siberia, the exploring expedition to Africa, on which he 
met a premature death, all furnish material for a thrilling 
and dramatic story—a story which the author does not 

ve us. 
oTedecd, this section of the book is the sketchiest and most 
confused of all and, except for the Siberian journey, does 
not dwell on Ledyard for more than a paragraph or two at a 
time. Many of the asides and character sketches are inter- 
esting and amusing in themselves, but they are very likely 
to irritate the reader who is trying to follow the main thread 
of the story. 

In praise of the book it can be said that the author does 
give us some interesting bits of information on little-known 
incidents of Colonial history, and arouses our curiosity to 
find out more about the eccentric but clear-sighted genius who 
was probably the first to realize the EX of the Pacific 
Coast in the development of our country. F. J. GALLAGHER 


Poems. By Frans Werfel. Translated by Edith Aber- 
crombie Snow. Princeton University Press. $2 


FRANZ WERFEL, for all his fame as novelist and play- 
wright, personally regarded his poetry as his “most impor- 
tant” work, a belief which Mrs. Snow enthusiastically shares. 
Reprinting his German, she parallels it on the opposite page 
with her translations, perfected through frequent consultation 
with the poet. The volume contains fifty poems, taken from 
seven different volumes written during the period 1908- 
1938. Mrs. Snow’s translations exhibit certain awkwardnesses, 
naturally, but for the most part co abine amazingly fidelity 
with felicity. In his own foreword Mr. Werfel has some 
sharp comment on translation, a more specified development 
of Dryden’s classic understat ent, “something must be lost 
in all transfusion, that is, in all translations.” 

The poetry itself has a Sophocl. n grandeur. Central in 
it is man—not the solipsist of extreme romanticism, but man 
as he is, focus of centripetal influences, hub of centrifugal 
echoes, groping through pale Shekinahs into full light, under 
the eye of God. Time and again the central preoccupation 
of the poet is stated and explored: “This our world is not the 
only world” ; “More than the being i is having been” ; “Strang- 
ers are we all upon the earth.” 7 ere is deep reverence here, 
sure strength. Not often does Mr. Werfel lapse into the 
banal eudaemonia of “For I EXave Done a Good and Kindly 
Deed,” or the sentimental mindlessness in the last line of 
“The Clock of the Sleepless.” 

“Little Requiem” is lovely in perfection and compression, 
thunderous in connotation. It is one of many poems which 
will cause a poetry critic to bring out and dust off that word 
which he has not needed in such a long time—‘“majestic.” 

Wiuuiam A. Donacuy 
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THEATRE 


LUTE SONG is so gorgeous as spectacle that there is a 
danger lest its sheer physical beauty impair one’s judgment 
of its merits as drama. At least half a dozen times during 
the first act the audience exploded in spontaneous applause. 
Beguiled by stage splendor, naive observers will mistake 
expert production for dramatic excellence, while cautious 
critics, leaning over backward, may give creative and inter- 
pretative elements less credit than they deserve. 

Nobody in his right mind would deny that Lute Song is 
essentially a scene-designer’s and stage-costumer’s master- 
piece. Michael Meyerberg, the producer, allowed Robert 
Edmond Jones the run of his imagination in both capacities, 
and also gave him control of the lights. Mr. Jones has 
achieved such startling harmonies of form and color—which 
seem adequate in themselves—that one may easily overlook 
the fact that their effect could be marred by a shoddy play 
or faltering acting. But the authors, Will Irwin and the 
late Sidney Howard, and the actors, with Mary Martin 
starred at the head of the cast, make far from negligible 
contributions to the success of the production. 

It is rather likely that the play—which was borrowed 
from the Chinese—has lost some of its original strength in 
adaptation. It is a story of marital fidelity which cannot 
be seduced by luxury, and devotion to duty which will not 
be defeated by misfortune. As related in our language, the 
narrative lacks poignancy, and that deficiency prevents it 
from rising to the level of powerful drama. But its beauty, 
while fragile, never descends to the maudlin. 

The plot consists of the unchanging loyalty of a husband 
and wife whose affection for one another survives years of 
separation. It is certainly not a unique theme, and it is 
related with the simplicity of a lullaby. 

Mary Martin, as the faithful wife, invests the role with 
appealing tenderness, and Yul Brynner is persuasive as the 
studious husband. Augustin Duncan, a father ambitious for 
his son’s success, and Mildred Dunnock, the mother who 
wants to keep her boy home, are fine as elderly parents. Out- 
standing performances are given by McKay Norris as a 
vain and cynical man of power, and Helen Craig his 
conscientious daughter. Space forbids other deserved credits. 
John Houseman’s direction is precise and spirited, and the 
orchestrations by Raymond Scott sustain the play’s exotic 


But it is Mr. Jones who dominates the production in The 
Plymouth. The sets have a delicacy suggesting that they 
were carved rather than constructed, while some of the 
scenes are cameos in action. The overall beauty of the piece 
gives one the impression that its proper place is not on the 
stage, but in a jewel box. THeEopHILUs Lewis 


FILMS 


THE WELL GROOMED BRIDE. There is much to 
much ado about nothing, during the unfolding of this com. 
edy, to make it more than moderately amusing. A fine cag 
headed by Olivia deHavilland and Ray Milland become 
involved in a mad game of hide-and-seek with a magnum 
of champagne. The setting is San Francisco, and the thip 
skeleton of a story hinges on the efforts of a Naval Liey. 
tenant to get the only giant bottle of champagne in the 
city away from the girl. He has been commissioned by his 
skipper to bring a magnum for the christening of a new 
aircraft carrier—or else! She has been requested by her 
groom-to-be (Sonny Tufts) to bring the bubbly water to 
celebrate with at their wedding party. Suffice to say that 
the romantic inclinations of the two principals are knocked 
awry before the finale and, as was obvious in the first 
reel, the Naval officer steals the bride-to-be. Miss deHayil- 
land and Mr. Milland do the best they can with roles that 
strain their mirth-provoking abilities. Sonny Tufts is satis. 
factory in a heavy-handed way as the Army officer who loses 
to the Navy. James Gleason and Percy Kilbride contribute 
some of the funniest bits in the whole affair. Adults are 
promised a small share of laughs. (Paramount) 


BURMA VICTORY. Here is a forceful, grim reminder 
of the war that sometimes seems forgotten these days. This 
British record of the struggle for strategic Burma is an 
arresting affair. All the horror and loneliness of the jungle, 
the constant battle with nature in mud and monsoons, the 
fearful scourge of malaria, seem more than enough to fight, 
but they are only things that had to be conquered as a 
prelude to the real battle with the Japs. How Britain’s 
Fourteenth Army emerged victorious is one of the great 
stories of military history. All the family would de well to 
see this powerful record of the Burma campaign. (British 
Army Field Unit—Warner Bros.) 


THE SAILOR TAKES A WIFE. Even the well meaning 
efforts of stars, Robert Walker and June Allyson, fail to 
turn this labored effort into the light-hearted comedy that 
it so obviously tries to be. This is the tale of a pair of 
youngsters who meet at a canteen and get married six hours 
later. First of all, the sailor is discharged from the service 
because of an old injury, and that starts trouble with the 
bride, who prefers a husband in uniform. An old sweet- 
heart, a new siren and a series of unexpected difficulties 
keep the newlyweds from walking down the road of wedded 
bliss. Both they and the audience are exhausted before the 
happy fade-out. This must be rated objectionable because 
of suggestive sequences. (M.G.M.) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THIS EARTH-BOUND LIFE crept on, begot activities 
of a varied nature . . . Cajolery appeared in Tennessee . . 

A bus driver there shouted a refrain at his passengers: 
“All right, folks, fill up the back. Act like you’re in church.” 
. . . Insistence on tidiness was manifested in Philadelphia . . . 
Firemen, arriving to extinguish a blaze, received instruc- 
tions from the housewife: “Be careful not to dirty up my 
newly finished hardwood floors.” . . . Court action with 
real-estate overtones aroused interest . . . Peremptory tele- 
phone callers pestered police of an Ohio town with requests 
for information concerning the probability of a jail term for 
a certain defendant. The callers wanted to rent the de- 
fendant’s house . . . Not a little miscueing and misfiring 
erupted . . . When a New York citizen fell and broke his 
wooden leg, solicitous passersby, heedless of his attempted 
explanations, rushed him to a hospital. Internes examined 
the man, called in a carpenter to repair the leg. . . . Vary- 
ing types of self-expression were reported. . . . Arrested 
after a wedding, a Washington woman was accused of throw- 
ing eggs instead of rice at her newly-married sister and 
brother-in-law. She intimated she wanted to express public 
disapproval of her sister’s choice. . . . Quieter modes of ex- 
pressing self were also utilized. . .. A marriage-license clerk 
in Minnesota received the following letter with a license 
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enclosed: “Dear Clerk: The license that I have purces are 
bean return for cancal me and the party has disagreed on 
the mader this will have a deverce it is true that I would 
rather see this now before we have gone to fair.” 


Like actors on a revolving stage, the men and women 
featured in each week’s news are destined to fade out. ... 
All will ultimately disappear, vanish into another life, a 
life that is at once different and superior to this earth- 
bound existence. . . . If these men and women are smart 
enough to settle in the better-class residential sections of 
the Life Beyond, their new life will be minus the old handi- 
caps. . . . The wooden leg won’t be up there. The man will 
have his real leg back. . . . No eggs will be thrown. . . . The 
bus driver, his old, slow bus junked, will possess power to 
streak along at a speed that will make jet-propelled travel 
seem like standing still. . . . The housewife won’t be worry- 
ing about untidy firemen. There won't be any firemen (we 
are speaking of the better-class sections). 

Turning from the things that won’t be up there in Heaven 
to the Thing that will, the bus driver, the housewife and the 
others will actually participate in the Divine Life itself, will 
taste of continuous joy, the depth and extent of which human 
language simply cannot portray. Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HOMES FOR EUROPE’S CHILDREN 


Ep1tor: The following is a matter which I should like to 
present to the public through the medium of your columns. 

Britain sent thousands of children to the Dominions and 
the United States to safety during the recent war. The plan, 
if it achieved its end in saving the lives of these children, 
was successful. Teday the war is over, but many of the 
problems arising in its wake are intense. Not the least of 
these concerns the plight of the children of Europe. In this 
regard I quote from the Encyclical Letter Quemadmodum 
issued on the Feast of the Epiphany this year: 


But of the almost countless ills born of the dire struggle 
none so hurts or so wounds Our paternal heart as that 
which involves a host of innocent children, millions of 
whom it is estimated are in many countries without the 
necessities of life and are suffering from cold, hunger 
and disease. Often, too, in their utter dereliction they 
feel the want not only of food, clothes and shelter but 
also of the affection which their tender years so need. 
... For, Venerable Brethren, We almost seem to see 
with our own eyes the vast hosts of children weakened 
or at death’s door through starvation. They hold out 
their little hands asking for bread “and there is no one 
to break it unto them” (Lam. 4: 4). Without home, 
without clothing, they shiver in the winter cold and die. 
And there are no fathers or mothers to warm and clothe 
them. Ailing, or even in the last stages of consumption, 
they are without the necessary medicines and medical 
care. We see them, too, passing before our sorrowful 
gaze, wandering through the noisy city streets, reduced 
to unemployment and moral corruption, or drifting as 
vagrants uncertainly about the cities, the towns, the 
countryside, while no one—alas—provides safe refuge 
for them against want, vice and crime. 


The conclusion is obvious. Thousands of children are 
facing death in Europe today, now. 

“I was a stranger and you took me in” (Matt. 25: 35). 
Could these words apply here, now? The plan of sending 
children to safety was successful in 1940, in war. Why 
couldn’t it succeed in 1946, in peace? 

Woodstock, Md. J. Brooxs Costetto, S.J. 


{S THE CONSTITUTION AT FAULT?P 


Epttor: Some of the comments on Professor Jerome G. 
Kerwin’s excellent article, “The Constitution is at Fault,” 
in America for February 16, 1946, seem to me to miss the 
point. 

Professor Kerwin’s suggestion that constitutional reforms 
are urgently necessary to break the impasse which frequently 
and necessarily arises between the Executive and Congress 
in our system is timely. The American system of alternating 
power and weakness in the Federal Government is inade- 
quate for the present-day needs of the country. The remedy 
which Professor Kerwin suggests is the correct one—name- 
ly, that in the case of an impasse such as now exists between 
President Truman and Congress, the President should have 
the right to call for a dissolution of both Houses of Con- 
gress and the Presidency at the same time, and thus refer 
the matter to the people for decision. 

Some of the comments on Professor Kerwin’s proposals 
which have been printed in America are to the effect that 
this mere mechanical solution cannot solve the difficulty. 

Professor Millar, for example, suggests that the problem 
is much deeper and that, if it is to succeed, the American 
people will have to be re-educated as to the proper functions 
of a member of Congress, which means that they must learn 
and apply Burke’s views on the subject as contained in his 

to the Electors of Bristol. Professor Hartnett com- 
ments that the trouble is not so much with the system as 
with the men running it and the people who elect them. 


Professor Frasca fears that on a general election following 
a dissolution the same obstructive Representatives and Sena- 
tors would be returned and that the Government would be 
no better off after the election than before. 

These comments, I believe, fail to give proper effect to 
the importance of the mechanical structure of a government. 
Of course no government in the long run is better than the 
people who choose it. But often the form of a government 
can be at a lower level than the political sagacity of the 
people, and such, I think, is the condition of affairs in the 
United States today. 

One of the troubles is that the people do not have an 
effective control of their government. And the possibility 
of direct appeal on a major issue would help greatly in 
curing this weakness. 

Moreover, the structure of our government is in large 
part the reason for the failure of our Congress to approach 
the ideal which Burke stated. The lack of responsibility of 
the government to the people increases the power of sec- 
tionalism and pressure groups. If the power of dissolution 
existed, the inevitable effect would be to strengthen the na- 
tional parties and thus enable those parties to respond to 
the will of the people on national issues. The possibility of 
a general election would compel the members of the House 
and Senate to rely upon the national parties for support 
at the time of the election, and this would require the na- 
tional parties to support men having the national viewpoint 
and possessing the qualifications, both personal and in their 
thinking on policy, which the people would want. 

Professor Kerwin’s suggestion deserves the widest pos- 
sible consideration. If the present impasse between Congress 
and the President continues, and especially if it is made 
worse by the election of a Republican House in 1946, thus 
splitting the Government even wider than now, the people 
will be interested in suggestions such as these. All these 
arguments that constitutional reform is impossible are coun- 
sels of despair which the history of our country contradicts. 

New York, N. Y. Tuomas K. FINLETTER 


Eprtor: As the Editorial note preceding the article suggests, 
Professor Kerwin’s proposed change in the American Con- 
stitution (America, Feb. 16) does call for much thought. 

The Founding Fathers had the British system before them 
when they framed our own Constitution. They did not choose 
it. I have been told that they preferred a fixed term in 
office for the people’s representatives because of the element 
of stability. Whether that was the case, I do not know. 
But, having a fixed term, the legislator is not at the mercy 
of popular passion and mood; he can frame and carry out 
legislation which he deems in the public interest. And the 
people, who had opportunity to look before they leaped, 
having made their choice, must like it for the time being. 
If their choice proves unworthy of trust, there is impeach- 
ment to fall back on, or the next election. There is also the 
power of personal correspondence, etc. 

Granted that a good deal of damage can be done in two 
years, is the British system, after all, any more responsive? 
Remember that, within recent memory, it was years before 
the British held any election at all. We did. 

In politics, as in marriage, emotion is an element to be 
considered. In either case the electors, knowing the choice 
is for a fixed term (in marriage for life; in Congress for 
two years), are supposed to choose with care. If they do 
not, experience is a dear teacher. But, if let off their con- 
tract, do they usually make a wiser and less emotional 
choice? Let’s maintain all the guards we have against re- 
sponse to the mood of the moment in both cases. 


New York, N. Y. B. BetriIncer 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the writer. The Editor believes that let- 
ters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


7 

q 

| Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
} Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
} Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, “Social Service, 
} Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
> School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
> ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
} by State and by National Board. 








College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
= A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Accredited by the pe of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 

ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 

Write for Bulletin A 
DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Moznt Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


THOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, en the approved list 
Fy ~~ By ty Se Campus ef 400 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charlies Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE manera ane 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Ma 


Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre ica! 
1 Home ae, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Jo 
field trips in all depts. vw, " 
Quebec City 


EXTENSIONS: 1027 Dy Fitth Avenue, New York, N. 
Canada; Paris and Rome. Address RE 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY tg Wilesa I> 
Ceseyeomm, UL ¥.5 TES Ave. & Om Se. New Yerk, N. 
Addrees Reverend Mether 














MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 9, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Aceredited by Middle States 

Association ef Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Literal Arte—Pre-Prefessionsi—Secretariali—Goneral and Medicai—Musie 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
Stete of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. wy classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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THE WORD 


AN ARRESTING PROOF of the efficacy of prayer is the 
unvarying reaction of Christ to any request made to Him 
in faith and humility while He walked this earth. Never 
once did He ignore a sincere cry for help. Thus one day, 
as Luke in the Quinquagesima Gospel tells us, He was 
approaching Jericho when from the wayside arose a quaver- 
ing and beautiful prayer: “Jesus. Son of David, have mercy 
on me!” Those nearby tried to silence the blind beggar, 
warning him not to obtrude his unimportant misery on the 
great Master in Israel, but, undeterred, he cried out again. 

Jesus stopped; the crowd formed in a crescent about 
and He Who knows our needs but nonetheless wants us to 
present them to Him, asked: “What wouldst thou have 
me do for thee?” The blind man enriched aspirational prayer 
with his unforgettable rejoinder: “Lord, that I may see.” 
And a great light poured into his veiled eyes as he heard 
the Divine assurance: “Receive thy sight, thy faith has 
saved thee.” Another similar cure (or perhaps the same 
miracle differently described) is recorded by Matthew (20: 
29-34) and Mark (10: 46-52). 

It was always so, whether the centurion sought the cure 
of his servant (Luke 7: 1-10) or Jairus pleaded for the 
restoration of his daughter (Mark 5: 23) or the leper 
asked to be cleansed (Matt. 8: 1-4). His path was always 
marked by flowing mercy and drying tears. Even in the 
last agonized hours of His life, when He hung on the Cross, 
He heard through the haze of pain the voice of a sinner 
calling on Him. “Lord, remember me” was the unpreten- 
tious prayer of the repentant thief (Luke 23: 42); eternal 
glory before sundown was the divinely generous response. 

Strangely enough, though the necessity of prayer and 
the consequent munificence of God are written large in the 
Gospel, we often fail to perceive them. The reason is blind- 
ness ; not the physical handicap of the beggar but the spiritual 
obtuseness of the Apostles.) For two sorts of blindness are 
described in this Gospel. Its opening words are a detailed 
prophecy of the Passion. Christ distinctly specifies that He 
will go to Jerusalem, be given over to the Gentiles, be 
derided, spat upon, scourged, done to death; all the dolorous 
predictions of the prophets will be verified in Him, but He 
will rise again on the third day. 

Yet the Apostles “understood none of these things and 
this saying was hidden from them . . .” They were spiri- 
tually blinded by their own idea of the way God’s design 
should work out. In fact, when Christ first foretold His 
passion, Peter chided Him and drew the sharp rebuke: 
“thou dost not mind the things of God, but those of men” 
(Mark 8: 31-33). That is the root cause of spiritual blind- 
ness, worldly absorption. The Apostles, Saint Gregory says, 
were still “earthly-minded . . . and could not understand 
His words concerning heavenly mysteries.” 

So it is with us, too. We fill our eyes and minds with 
seeing the tangible, dimensional, sensible so that the super- 
natural is obscured or eclipsed. We are impatient with delay, 
discontented with the workings of the Divine design. Be- 
cause our prayers are not answered according to our specifi- 
cations, we fall into the quiet heresy of thinking God is 
deaf. The beggar is a reproach to us. His prayer was per- 
severing; Christ seemed to overlook it at first (though, of 
course, He heard it) and the blind man, undaunted, repeated 
it. He was not to be hushed by the admonitions of men. 
Moreover, his prayer, like that of the Centurion and Jairus 
and the leper, was one of profound faith, as Christ Himself 
acknowledged. It was sincere, humble, confident; and, like 
all prayer of that kind, it was answered. 

Christ is still present among us. His Sacred Heart is as 
alert as always to the needs and pleas of the humble, the 
arm of His mercy is not shortened. He will still respond 
to prayer characterized by the faith, confidence, persever- 
ance and adoration which marked the petition of the poor, 
blind suppliant near Jericho. 

In the Epistle of Quinquagesima, Paul, blinded that he 
might see, gives a description of charity and an exhortation 
to strengthen it in our souls. It is good to contemplate the 
charity of Christ’s “which surpasses knowledge” (Eph. 
3:19). For Christ is God and “God is love” (I John 4:8). 

Writiam A. Dowacuy 
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“Great Good News” 


—AMERICA 


JOHN 
HENRY 
NEWMAN 


By JOHN MOODY 


Author of The Long Road Home 





“Certainly it is... ‘a popular, readable narrative of Cardinal New- 
man and his time.’ The Newman he reveals to his reader is a 
Newman he himself has found. That makes the writing genuine, 
and in a manner worthy of its theme.”—-N. Y. Herald Tribune Books 


“Vital and living. . . . Moody writes as one who has gone through 
similar experiences as Newman.”—WN. Y. Times Book Review 


“A work of honest devotion.”—The New Yorker 


*“Herein is presented the ‘greatest English apostle of Christian 
truth in the nineteenth century’ in the best possible manner. Greatest 
praise one can give this latest Life is to say that it makes one want 
to read Newman more extensively.” —A merica $3.75 


At all bookstores 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 











A New Money-Saving Service 
That Brings Your Child The Best in Books 











Read how you can give your youngster the most interesting 
of the current juvenile books . . . from the leading pub- 
lishers . . . selected by outstanding Catholic authorities. 











Here at last is a new service—under the auspices of 
the America Press—that offers parents of children 
from 6 to 16 a golden opportunity to develop a love 
of good reading in their youngsters. 


To appreciate good books, your child must get 
to know them. There are plenty of such books 
being published today . . . books that not only in- 
terest and entertain, but also inform, stimulate 
mental growth, build good taste and inculcate fine 
ideals. However, these books are not found at the 
corner store in the racks of comic-strip narratives 
... Mor is this type of literature available in the 
“funnies” of the daily newspapers. To make this 
kind of reading readily accessible to your child—to 
save you time, trouble and expense—America Press 
has established the Catholic Children’s Book Club. 


EACH MONTH YOUR CHILD IS MAILED 
A FASCINATING NEW BOOK 

This is not a “spiritual book” service. The selec- 
tions are made from the latest juvenile books of the 
leading publishers. Each month a selections com- 
mittee, made up of 5 outstanding Catholic educators, 
writers, psychologists and parents, picks a book for 
each of the four sections of the club: Group P, boys 
and girls, 6 to 8; Group A, boys and girls, 9 to 11; 
Group B, boys, 12 to 16; and Group C, girls, 12 to 
16. Each book is carefully checked for reading 
interest—and for the cultural value that will help to 
build intelligent and enlightened Catholic youth. 





RECENT CATHOLIC CHILDRENS 
BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
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YOUR CHILD WILL ENJOY THESE BOOKS... 
AND WILL PROFIT BY THEM, TOO! 


Each month the postman brings a new surprise to 
the member of the Catholic Children’s Book Club, 
It may be a superbly written piece of fiction . . . an 
inspiring biography . . . a stimulating volume on 
travel, history or science. But always these are 
books your child will want to read . . . and books 
you will want your child to read. They will provide 
a wholesome corrective for over-interest in radio, 
film and comic-strip narrative . . . will introduce 
your child to the ever-broadening world of ideas. 


THE CCBC SAVES YOU 17%, TO 
347%, ON THE COST OF THE BOOKS 


Through the savings made possible by the book- 
club plan, these volumes, usually retailing for $2.00 
to $2.50, come to you at one low price, $1.65. 


It costs nothing to enroll your child. We will send him 
or her a handsome membership certificate, along 
with the current selection for the child’s age group. 
After the book has been accepted, we will mail you 
a bill for $1.65. From then on, your child will 
receive each month the CCBC selection, and we will 
bill you monthly for $1.65. There is no other ex- 
pense. (If for any reason a CCBC selection proves 
undesirable, it may be returned within 5 days and a 
substitute will be sent.) 


ACT NOW to give your child this 
opportunity. By filling out and 
mailing the coupon below, you will 
assure your child a steady supply 
of good books .. . and will save 
yourself time, trouble and expense. 


Your child deserves the best... 
especially the best in books! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 
him 

Please enter this child as a CCBC member. Send her a CCBC | 

membership certificate and monthly selections for 12 months. | 


Note—For additional memberships simply list children’s names, 
addresses and groups on separate sheet and at 
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